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Wife—John, this article says there are 
sounds that the human ear can’t hear. 
Hub (trying to read)—Yes, my love, but 
unfortunately none made by the human 
tongue.—Boston Transcript. 


“IJ made a hit with June this evening. 
She laughed at all my jokes.” 

“Forget it. Didn’t you ever notice her 
pretty teeth?”—Wilson Every Evening. 


Sailor—I just seen some orange peels and 
banana skins floating on the water, sir. 

Columbus—Was there any chewing gum? 

Sailor—No, sir. 

Columbus—Then we must be near the 
West Indies; it certainly can’t be America. 
—Illinois Siren. 





Tenderfoot Bride—Is it healthy out here? 

Cowboy—Healthy? Say; they had to 
shoot a couple of people to start a cemetery. 
—London Humorist. 


Marie—Can you drive with one hand? 
George—(excitedly )—Yes. 
Marie—Then pick up my glove. 


Nellie—Did she make you feel at home? 
Jimmy—No, but she made me wish I 
was.—Templeton Sun. 


He—You grow more beautiful every day. 

She—You exaggerate too much, Jack. 

He—Well, every other day, then.—Lon- 
don Answers. 


Farmer—Hi, there! Can’t you see that 
sign, “No fishing on these grounds?” 

Rastus—Co’se I kin see it; but I ain’t so 
ig’rant as ter fish on no grounds. I’s fishin’ 
in de pond.—Boston Transcript. 





Mr. Rooster—Why, you’re up _ before 
breakfast this morning, Mrs. Biddy. 

Mrs. Biddy—Yes; I thought I’d get my 
laying done early and have the rest of the 
day to myself.—Legion Weekly. 


A man had moved into a new farm several 
miles distant from his nearest neighbor. 
Things were still in a primitive state.. One 
very hot day the neighbor paid his first 
visit. When they had exchanged greetings, 
he remarked: “As soon as you’ve got time, 
you'll have to shoot some oil into the 
hinges of that garden gate of yours. Took 
me all my time to make it move at all.” 

“Not if I know it,” said the farmer. “Ev- 
erybody who comes through that gate 


pumps “four gallons of water into my cis- 
tern. Let ’em all come!”—Fulton Tran- 
script. 





“You assure me that this is the very 
latest style?” 

“The very latest, madam.” 

“And it won’t fade?” 

“I’m positive of it. Why, we’ve had it 
in our window for three months.”—Newark 
Dispatch. 


“And what are you in for, my poor man?” 

“Ninety years. I was a high-school teach- 
er and I told my pupils there wasn’t any 
Santa Claus.”—Judge. 


‘What’s become of the Hikers’ Club?” 

“Oh, it disbanded. It was getting too 
hard to persuade passing motorists to pick 
us up and give us a lift.”—Cincinnati En- 
quirer. 


Son—Father, what is politeness? 

Father—Politeness is the art of conceal- 
ing from other people what you think of 
them.—Berlin Wegweiser. 


A well known man writhed in a barber 
chair. The barber was dull and his razor 
seemed to share his disappointment. “I’ve 
just about decided to open a butcher shop,” 
he said, reaching for the powdered astrin- 
gent. 

“And will you close this one?” his victim 
gasped feebly.—lIllinois Siren. 





Young Mistress—What would you do, 
Marie, if you could play the piano like me? 

Servant—Oh, I should certainly take les- 
sons.—Paris Sans Gene. 


“Well, man’s conquest of the air is cer- 
tainly an achievement,” said Gushly. 

“Yes. I s’pose it is,’ said his friend, 
Wetrag, “but the trouble about conquer- 
ing the atmosphere is that the darned 
thing doesn’t know when it is licked.”— 
Farm Life. 


He—I fell asleep in a move show last 
evening. 

She—Wasn’t the picture interesting? 

He—I didn’t notice the picture. I was 
thinking of you.—Acton Leader. 


The day was hot when an old lady walk- 
ed into the local store of the “Fresh” Fish 
Supply Co. and, with many sniffs and a wry 
face, surveyed the deep-sea natives. “I 
don’t like the looks of this here haddock,” 
she said. 

“If it’s looks you’re after,” replied the 
salesman, “you’d better buy a goldfish.” 


“TI suppose she gave up music when her 
husband died?” 

“No; she still plays, but only .on the 
black keys.”—Purnell Blade. 


Jimmy (shyly)—I can read your thoughts, 
Ruth. 

Ruth (coyly)—Then what makes you sit 
so far away?—Parkertown Enterprise. 


“Why did the Browns separate?” 
“Nobody knows.” 
“How dreadful !”—Boston Transcript. 


moodily regarded the ravages of the flood. 
A neighbor pulled up in a rattling wagon. 
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“Whoa!” yelled the neighbor. “Say, Jo, 
your hogs was all washed down the cree), 
an’ they’re all dead.” 

“How about Flaherty’s hogs?” asked the 
farmer. 

“They’re gone, too.” 

“And Larsen’s?” 

“Washed away.” 

“Hmph!” ejaculated the rustic, cheering 
up. “’Tain’t as bad as I thought.”—| egioy 
Weekly. 


Mary—Jack calls Cynthia his peach, and 
the apple of his eye. Why can’t you cal] 
me pretty things like that? 

George—How can I? He is in the fry 
business and I’m in the fish trade—<Acty 
Leader. 





Asker—How did that Mrs. Nayber come 
to buy that spiffy new $3000 roadster, paint- 
ed such a violent red color? 

Teller—She got it to match her new $400 
costume, I hear. 

Asker—But how did she come to buy 
such a red dress? 

Teller—To match-a red purse she bought 
at the 10-cent store. 








Officer (to couple parked in auto)—Don't 
you see that sign, “Fine for parking”? 
‘ “Yes, officer, I see it and heartily agree 
with it.”—Stevens Stone Mill. 


Peewit—Why is a modern flapper like a 


Poteet—Let’s have it. 

Peewit—They’re both painted in front 
and shingled behind, and neither has much 
room in the attic. 


FUN WITH THE LAWYERS 
Client—Didn’t you make a mistake in 
going into law instead of the army? 
Lawyer—Why? 
Client—By the way you charge, there 
would be little left of the enemy.— Munich 
Heisser Hund. 





Inquiring Friend—Why must a judge !ook 
so impassive? 

His Honor—If you show any sign: 
interest in a lawyer’s argument he'l! never 
stop.—Louisville Courier-Journal. 





Judge—How is it you haven't a lawye 
to defend you? 

Prisoner—As soon as they found out that 
I hadn’t stolen the money they would 10 
have anything to do with the case.—rree 
man’s Journal. 





Judge—Does the accused have anything 


to say for himself before sentence is pas* 
ed? 

Bored Prisoner—I only ask that the me 
my lawyer used for summing up ™y = 
be deducted from my sentence.—Paris Maia 
Sale. 





Lawyer—Well, I’ve proved that you 
crazy, and you are, thanks to me a ree 
man. My fee is $5000. ? 

€lient—But I’m not that erazy —Kans 
City Star: 
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| DIGEST OF WORLD AFFAIRS 


TAX REDUCTION SURE 


Director of the Budget Lord’s predit- 
tion of a surplus in the treasury of “not 
less than $290,000,000” at the end of the 
fiscal year adds impetus “to the rivalry 
between the major parties to again 
slash taxes. The Democrats, as a mat- 
ter of policy, want bigger reductions 
than the Republi- 


clined to favor the small-salaried man. 
Senator Underwood of Ala., spokesman 
for that party, claims that under the 
1916 law nearly 30 per cent of the reve- 
nue was derived from incomes over 
$100,000, whereas in 1921 only 4% per 
cent came from that source, thus indi- 
cating that the small-salaried citizen 


. - 


he is a better citizen and takes more 
interest in his government, and watches 
the conduct of congress to the benefit 
of both congress and the taxpayers,” the 
former explains. 

“An effort will be made to increase 
the amount of exemption on small in- 
comes, and there may be a slight reduc- 

tion in the amount 





cans. But in any 

event—the burden 
federal taxes is 
be lightened. 


fhe amount of 
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Two Political Minds With the Same Thought 


There is a point at which in peace 


I am convinced that the larger in- 


of taxes imposed 
on them, but I 
have always 
thought that the 
men with incomes 


; : times high rates of income and profits comes of the country would actually 
the cut is still taxes discourage energy, remove the in- ‘yield more revenue if the basis of taxa- fr om $4000 to 
conjectural, Both centive to new enterprise, encourage’ tion were scientifically revised down- $5000 a year are 
sides are figuring extravagant expenditures and produce ward. The effect of the present method not good Ameri- 
on a Slice of from industrial stagnation, with consequent’ is to increase the cost of interest on cans unless they 
§300,000,000 to unemployment and other attendant evils. productive enterprise and to increase are willing to pay 


The 
r figure would 
bring taxes back 


$§00,000,000. 
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congress in 1919. 





—President Wilson in his message to 


the burden of rent. 


in his message to congress in 1924. 











to pre-war days. 
Last year when congress lopped 25 per 
cent off Mr. Citizen’s tax bill the treas- 
ury surplus was only half of what it is 
pected to be this year. 
President Coolidge has _ practically 
come out for the plan advocated by Sen- 
r Smoot (Rep.) of Utah which con- 
templates a reduction of at least $350,- 
(0,000 by eliminating inheritance and 
“nuisance” taxes and cutting surtaxes 
from 40 to 20 per cent. This word 
‘s from Senator Curtis of, Kans., 
Republican whip, who has had frequent 
nferences with Coolidge on the sub- 


in return for leaving the inheritance 

field to the states, the president 
ints the states to turn the income tax 
id over to Uncle Sam. In that way he 
thinks the present complicated system 
of federal, state and local taxes can be 
simplified. At different times it has 
been suggested that the executive call 

inference of state officials to discuss 
iis division of the taxation field but 

idministration feels that the result 
can best be arrived at through action 


mgress. The president does not 
iavor the conference idea because of 


ous difficulties in obtaining agree- 
ihe administration is agreed that an 
ediate revision of the federal tax 
ogram is necessary. Chairman Green 
(Rep.) of the house ways and means 
committee is now at work on such a 
with a view to having it passed be- 
‘next March when the 1925 income 
ixes fall due. 
lhe president has always favored a 
big reduction in the taxes on wealth 
and industry in preference to big cuts 
t the “little fellows.” He reasons that 
th is is necessary to boom business and 
So bring prosperity to the wage-earner. 
iy ‘ Democrats, who virtually wrote 
le bill of 1924 that resulted in the 
Sreatest tax cut since the war, are in- 


t 


bears the burden. Because of this some 
solons, irrespective of party, believe the 
tax on incomes under $5000 should be 
entirely eliminated. However, Senator 
Smoot and Chairman Madden of the 
house appropriations committee are op- 
posed to such a step. “I think that if a 
man is paying taxes to the government 


President Coolidge tax,” asserts Sen- 
ator Smoot, add- 

4 ing: “A man will 

take more interest 

in government if he contributes to- 


wards its support.” 

Senator Couzens (Rep.) of Mich., who 
opposed the administration tax-revision 
program in the last congress, is one of 
those who want the levy on incomes 
under $5000 eliminated. Senator Harris 
(Dem.) of Ga. wants this tax lifted on 








Tax Burden Falls Heaviest c on n Farmer 


The farmer pays proportionately 
more tax on his earnings than does his 
city cousin. 

This is a conclusion reached by the 
agriculture department as a result of 


























“a 
“that we must reform the tax system by 
lowering the rate to a point that will bring 
wealth back under taxation and force it to 


is obvious,” says Secretary Mellon, 


carry its share of the tax burden. Our 
present law levies rates so high as to en- 
courage tax avoidance.” 


a recent survey. It finds that taxes on 
farm lands are approximately 140 per 
cent higher today than before the World 
war. In the same period the selling 
value of farm products has increased 
less than 60 per cent. In many states 
the department’s investigators found 
that from 30 to 65 per cent of the net 
cash return from farming is being paid 
over in general property taxes for pub- 
lic purposes. 

More than $800,000,000 is collected 
annually in taxes on farms. These taxes 
are being levied, in most instances, on 
a basis of estimated capital values, with- 
out regard for the earning capacity or 
the net revenues that the farm owner 
realizes. 

About 80 per cent of the money that 
states and counties are spending is de- 
rived through general property taxes. 
These taxes are heaviest on farm lands. 

The department adds that though the 
farmers fared better financially last 
year than in 1923, they failed to earn a 
fair return on capital invested. 

A recent survey by the Missouri Farm 
Bureau Federation shows that the val- 
uation of farm property in that state 
for the purpose of taxation has increas- 
ed over 300 per cent in the same period 
that valuation of railroad property has 
been advanced a little over 100 per cent. 
In many instances it found the assessed 
values of farms greater than the farms 
brought when sold under the hammer. 
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The national whittling contest. There’s 
keen competition between the Democrats 
and the Republicans as to which can cut 
taxes the most. Promises are all right but 
the people will wait for results.—Louisville 
Courier-Journal. 








married people only. As was the case 
last year when the so-called “Mellon 
plan” was rejected, surtaxes will be a 
big issue in the debate in congress. Re- 
publicans and Democrats are almost as 
one in believing that this levy is a drag 
on business and should be the first cut, 
but they are divided on how far the 
government should go. Though the 
president has not made any public 
statement on this matter, close friends 
say he is willing to sign any bill that 
carries a maximum surtax of 25 per 
cent or less. 

The treasury is expected to recom- 
mend a surtax maximum of from 15 to 
20 per cent. However, Senator Reed 
(Rep.) of Pa. is maneuvering for a rate 
as low as eight per cent. This is half 
the rate that certain Democrats are agi- 
tating. Due to this wide difference of 
opinion, some quarters look for a com- 
promise on a 20-per-cent rate. 

Senator Underwood urges a complete 
return to pre-war federal tax rates. 
Senator, Couzens has come out for a 
maximum surtax of 20 per cent and 
abolishment of the nuisance taxes such 
as auto taxes etc. The latter idea is 
favored by many others including Sena- 
tors Copeland of N. Y., Jones of N. Mex. 
and Glass of Va. (Dem.) and Represent- 
atives Tinkham of Mass. and Watson of 
Pa. (Rep.). The latter would set a 15- 
per-cent limit on surtaxes, the same fig- 
ure advocated=by Frank Mondell, war 
finance corporation member and former 
Republican leader in the house. 

Senator Hefflin (Dem.) of Ala. has 
undertaken a campaign against tax-ex- 
empt securities. He raps Mellon as the 
“mouthpiece of the financiers” because 
of the existence of such securities, but 
the latter retorts that he (Mellon) fre- 
quently recommended the passage of a 
constitutional amendment prohibiting 
future issues of tax-exempt securities, 
but in vain. Secretary Mellon admits 
that the present federal tax system is 
“unnecessarily complicated, inefficient 
as a revenue producer and a bar to 
business and development.” He favors 
reducing rates, but wants it done “sci- 
entifically” so that the new schedule 
will eventually increase,revenue. Inci- 
dentally, with the approval of the pres- 
ident he will ask the next congress to 
repeal the publicity provision of the 
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income tax law. Both feel that harm 
is worked hy newspapers publishing 
the returns. 

The treasury department finds that 
under the combination of high surtaxes 
and tax-exempt securities capital is 
quitting business to go into less produc- 
tive forms of investment. As there is no 
immediate prospect of a ban on “tax- 
exempts,” it sees only one course to 
pursue—to reduce surtaxes to a point 
where capital will find it worth while 
to remain at work in business. It points 
out that under the present scheme of 
taxation a man who risks money in a 
new enterprise and wins has half of 
his winnings appropriated by the gov- 
ernment, and if he loses he stands the 
whole of his loss. It contends that 
under excessive taxes industry cannot 
function normally. 

Consideration of any tax revision has 
to take into account the foreign debt 
situation. The New York industrial 
conference board, for instance, claims 
that if other nations funded their debts 
to this country on the same basis as 
Great Britain is discharging its obliga- 
tions to the United States it would mean 
a tax cut of $2 per head. Senator Jones 
thinks if the British debt payments of 
nearly $200,000,000 a year were applied 
to the sinking fund, to take the place of 
a like amount annually set aside from 
the tax receipts for the reduction of our 
bonded indebtedness, a tax cut of $500,- 
000,000 would be possible. 





MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP FAILS 


After a brief career under city con- 
trol, Detroit’s street railway system re- 
ports a deficit of over $3,000,000 and is 
facing foreclosure. Interest payments 
on certain bond issues were defaulted 
because the stockholders failed to sub- 
scribe to a proposed $8,000,000 general 
mortgage issue. 

The Detroit car lines had been under 
fire for years before being taken over 
by the city. Under private ownership 
the operators were accused of being too 
avaricious to give patrons a square deal. 
Advocates of public ownership assured 
the people that by the city assuming 
charge fares would be cheaper, the lines 











The recent Confederate reunion saw Maj. 
Giles Cook, chaplain-general of the Con- 
federate Southern Memorial Association, at- 
tired somewhat the way he was as a mem- 
ber of Gen. Lee’s staff. At the age of 87, 
Maj. Cook is a retired minister. 
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would be extended and Detroit wou)q 
reap a good revenue. 

From developments, however. it 
would seem that the only changes under 
municipal operation have been Mo 
scrimping of service” and a 20 per cent 
increase in fares. Lack of proper train. 
ing in the field of transportation of the 
city officials in charge is blamed fo, 
Detroit’s fiasco. 


RECRUITS CHAINED ON DECK 


The sight of the Statue of Liberty 
proved too much for six recruits {oy 
the Spanish Foreign Legion. They for. 
got all about their enthusiasm in ep. 
listing to fight the Riffmen in Morocco 
and while at New York tried to escape 
from the Spanish liner Antonio Lopez 
which was to carry them to Spain, 
Their Spanish guards captured them, 
however, and chained them to the ship’s 
deck without protection from the sup. 

The sight of the hapless prisoners 
brought many protests to New York 
judges and to U. S. Commissioner (Gar. 
rett.in the same city, but the officials 
explained they had no jurisdiction jp. 
asmuch as in enlisting under the Span- 
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Disqualified! 


Edward Langield,-19, applied at a 
New York recruiting office to join the 
army. He was rejected because of 
flat feet. 

Edward was plainly disappointed. 
He had tramped 200 miles from Fal! 
River, Mass., to enlist. 
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ish flag the legionaires became Spanish 
subjects. One New Yorker hired a |aw- 
yer to see if he could not bring relief 
to the prisoners but the effort was fruit- 
less. Spanish officers would not a!!ow 
the men to be interviewed. The vessel 
finally sailed with the captives safely 
secured below deck. 


WHITE-COLLAR WORKERS REVOLT 


For a long time past, white-collar 
workers—that is to say, clerks etc— 
have been complaining that their ‘sal- 
aries” remain stationary while the 
“wages” of laborers forge ahead. !1 
other words, tradesmen such as brick- 
layers, carpenters etc. now receive bis 
ger pay than many professional men. 

This is the situation that caused 3) 
municipal engineers employed by New 
York and their brethren in Chicago 10 
form protective organizations to work 
for better pay. The members 
that they receive less pay than the 1™- 
migrant operator of a compressed air 
drill or the laborer who carries a hod. 
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CHINA TREATIES IN EFFECT 


Four years after the Washington (!s 
armament conference, two treaties af- 
fecting China adopted at that memor 
ble session have been declared in etic! 
It required ratification by the nine po- 
ers—five which signed the pacts al t» 
time and four others which subseque®' 
ly signed up—to put them into opt 
ation. 

Both treaties guarantee the “ope! 
door” policy in China, One pledges ‘he 
nine nations to a code of principles ' 
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relation to the Celestial republic and 
provides equal commercial opportunity 
for all nations in that conutry. This 
is expected to do away with charges of 
national favoritism. The other pact 
paves the way for higher customs du- 
ties to increase revenues and thus add 
to the stability of the Peking govern- 
nent 

Dr. Alfred Sze, Chinese minister, re- 
fers to the agreements as an adaptation 
of the Monroe doctrine to the Far East. 
“Force, intimidation and oppression, 
which have hitherto been the weapons 
of the strong against the weak,” he re- 
marked, “are to give place to reason, 
co-operation and good will.” 

The signatory powers, in addition to 
the United States, are Great Britain, 
Belgium, France, Italy, Japan, Holland, 
Portugal and China. 





JAILED FOR DEBT; RELEASED 


Rhode Island is not the only state re- 
taining laws providing jail for persons 
who do not pay their debts. 

H. M. Casey, East St. Louis, IIl., gro- 
cer, Was arrested under an old Illinois 
statute but Circuit Judge Crowe releas- 
ed him under a writ of habeas corpus. 

“The law authorizing imprisonment 
for debt is out of line with our present 
day civilization,” remarked the judge. 

Incidentally, the creditor who had 
the old statute invoked had to pay $1 for 
every day that Casey was behind bars. 





EVOLUTION BATTLE CONTINUES 


The Dayton trial result has spurred 
anti-evolution agitation in other states. 
The national capital is not exempt. 
There Loren Wittner, treasury em- 
ployee, sought an injunction in the 
District supreme court to restrain pay- 
ment of salaries to teachers who taught 
the theory. He cited a law enacted by 
congress which forbids teaching in the 
District of Columbia schools of “disre- 
spect of the Bible.” But Wittner, an 
acknowledged atheist, seemed to be 
after publicity more than anything else. 
He later abandoned his action. 

lt developed that he was admitted to 
government employment after he had 
stricken the word “God” out of the oath 
prescribed by law. If Wittner carries 
out his promise of instituting a new 
action it is possible that congress may 
have to wrestle with the problem. 

The evolution battle may possibly 
reach congress through Representative 
Upshaw (Dem.) of Ga. and one or two 
other legislators who have been ask- 
ed to introduce anti-evolution bills. 
Though a fundamentalist, Representa- 
live Taylor (Rep.) of Tenn. has de- 
clined to sponsor such a measure. “I 
leel that it would do the church and 
Christianity more harm than good,” he 
explains, Senator Blease (Dem.) of 
S.C. favors enactment of laws “requir- 
ing all teachers to take an obligation 
admitting their belief in Christ.” 

Without waiting for the Scopes case 
0 be passed on by a higher court in its 
rogress toward the highest tribunal in 
he land, anti-evolutionists have carried 
ier fight to a dozen other states. The 
llovement is especially strong in Min- 
hesota, Kentucky, Indiana, Oklahoma, 
Mississippi, California and Oregon. In 
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Miss Mildred Herbest of San 
holding the 


Francisco 
trophy presented by = 4 
Thomas Lipton to the winner of the long- 
distance yacht race between that city and 
Tahiti, a distance of over 3600 miles. 








Georgia, however, it suffered a set- 
back when the state legislature voted 
down an amendment to bar the theory 
from the public schools. Blackford 
county, Ind., has banned evolution in 
the township schools. 

Gov. Whitfield of Miss. predicts an 
evolution act in his state. “Evolution 
is only a hypothesis,” he declares. “I 
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believe it dangerous to teach this theory 
to children.” Govys. Scrugham of Nev., 
Dern of Utah, Blaine of Wis. and Brew- 
ster of Me. do not favor anti-evolution 
legislation. The executives of Georgia, 
Oregon, Washington, Rhode Island and 
Missouri decline to commit themselves. 
The governors of New York, Maryland, 
Arizona, Minnesota and Arkansas report 
no knowledge of such legislation in 
their states. Gov. Peay stoutly defends 
the action of Tennessee in adopting its 
mooted law. “Any state had better dis- 
pense with its schools than with its 
Bible,” he asserts. 

Like Commissioner Tigert of the fed- 
eral bureau of education, President 
Coolidge has adopted a “hands off” pol- 
icy. However, he was present at Tab- 
ernacle Congregational church at Sa- 
lem, Mass., with Mrs. Coolidge when 
the Rev. Dr. Charles Beale denounced 
the quarrel between religion and sci- 
ence. The clergyman asserted that the 
two beliefs can be reconciled, but thinks 
every man should be free to follow his 
own intelligence. 

The only member of the cabinet to 
thus far plunge into the arena is Secre- 
tary of the Navy Wilbur. In several 
church addresses he has taken up de- 
fense of the Bible against science. He 
finds “weakness in the theory of scien- 
tists who fail to take God into account.” 

Charles W. Bryan, as did his late 
brother, scents a plot to kill off Chris- 
tianity and intimates that he may take 
up the Commoner’s evolution fight. 

Fundamentalists and scientists are at 
loggerheads more than ever. There is 








The Fate of the Fletiner Rotor Ship 








FOR SALE—Flettner rotor ship Buckau, 
600 tons, steel built 1921. Flettner rotors 
installed 1924, subsequently changed to 
accommodate about 500 sightseers. On ac- 
count of the world-wide interest which 
the invention of the Flettner rotor has 
attracted, this vessel is considered of 
tremendous advertising value. 


The above advertisement recently ap- 
peared in a New York paper. It writes 
the last chapter in the story of an in- 
vention that not long ago attracted 
world-wide attention. After many tests, 
the practicability of the Flettner rotor 
has been disproved and the object of so 
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much publicity has degenerated into a 
pleasure craft for advertising purposes. 
The wind-driven revolving masts do not 
give the boat a speed that will enable 
it to compete with ordinary sailboats. 

The Buckau at present is cruising in 
the Baltic for publicity purposes. It 
carries passengers who want to pay for 
the novelty of riding on the odd craft. 
Not long ago the ship was driven away 
from in front of the royal palace at 
Stockholm where it ran as an excur- 
sion boat until its jazz band and beer 
taps proved too great a nuisance. 
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much bickering and several colleges 
threaten reprisals by ostracizing Ten- 
nessee’s schools and educators. 





ANTI-CRIME CRUSADE ON 


Advertising lends itself to new uses 
every day. The latest, and perhaps the 
most dramatic stunt is to publicly warn 
against law breaking. Under authority 
of the last congress, the government is 











“You CAN’T win!” is the title of this sug- 
gestive poster put out by the New York 
police department to deter crime. 








about to launch a poster campaign in 
behalf of law enforcement, particularly 
observance of the Volstead act. An ap- 
propriation of $50,000 will be spent on 
public appeals to obey the letter and 
spirit of the constitution. Accepted 
slogans include: 

“Sustain the laws of the government 
which protects you!” 

“America’s history is a record of law 
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observance and high ideals. Disregard 
for law is the greatest danger to the 
American people.” 

The undertaking is just an experi- 
ment. The “billboard enforcement” ap- 
propriation was target for sharp criti- 
cism in the house last year. However, 
its supporters contend that the growing 
tendency to violate the law makes the 
government’s undertaking worth while. 

New York thinks the same way be- 
cause it is now waging an elaborate ad- 
vertising campaign to tell potential 
criminals that crime doesn’t pay. 
Graphic posters strike the eye at every 
turn, in the subway, on the elevated, in 
the street car, in stations etc. There are 
18 different cards in the series, all point- 
ing out “the inevitable.” Sordid sub- 
jects were selected becauSe Barron Col- 
lier, advertising man and special dep- 
uty police commissioner in charge of 
the campaign, believes that only by re- 
moving the false glamour and romance 
to crime can the truth be driven home. 


Business men throughout the country 
have formed the National Crime Com- 
mission to war on criminals and make 
life and property safer. Leaders in the 
movement are Judge Gary, Gov. Smith 
and former Ambassador Child. 

“Armed gunmen should be shot on 
sight,” declares Chief Justice Hopkins 
of Chicago where crime is so rampant. 
Even as he said this gunmen were hold- 
ing up a big hotel and other despera- 








World Problems Before “Round Table” 


Weight of public opinion is the best 
peace insurance, President Garfield of 
Williams college told distinguished vis- 
itors to the annual session of the insti- 
tute of politics. Lionel Curtis of Eng- 
land declared that inasmuch as public 
opinion is shaped by a “small handful 
of people” the best course is to let this 
factor obtain a good insight into issues 
so that they can spread this knowledge. 

Europe as a whole does not longer 
regard Germany as a menacing power, 
but rather the menace lies in new na- 
tions which, “out of nervousness,” 
maintain big armies, said Maj.-Gen. 
Maurice of the British army. 

William Castle jr. of the state depart- 
ment explained why the administration 
is opposed to the league of nations but 
said that the United States stands ready 
to co-operate with the league on matters 
of universal humanitarian appeal. This 
attitude was denounced by Dr. William 
Rappard, Swiss member of a league 
commission, and David Miller of New 
York, who helped write the league cov- 
enant. 

The considerable amount of Ameri- 
can capital invested in Latin America 
leads the southern republics to fear that 
this is a forerunner of political domi- 
nation, warned Director-Gen. Rowe of 
the Pan-American Union. However, he 
said better co-operation and under- 
standing will eradicate this. 

Dr. Tehyl Hsieh, Chinese representa- 
tive, roundly condemned Japan for the 
present trouble in China. 

“It is utterly useless to attempt the 
complete abolition of war either by gen- 
erous popular movements or by con- 
gresses tending to total or partial dis- 


armament,” remarked Count Cippico, 
Italian senator and fascist leader. He 
expressed the view that pacifists are 
often the cause of war. Strife and vio- 
lent reaction, in his opinion, should not 
be condemned. He further asserted 
that wars would go on whether or no, 
so the thing to do is to confine them 
within certain bounds. 

Dr. Bernadotte Schmitt of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago claimed that “exagger- 
ated nationalism constitutes one of the 
gravest problems of Europe today.” He 
added: “Until the extreme nationalists 
can be brought to see the point of view 
of other nations this menace will not 
be abated.” 

Italy’s claim of pre-eminence in the 
Mediterranean was condemned as “im- 
perialistic” by A. T. Polyzoides, Greek 
editor. Count Skrzynski, Polish minis- 
ter of foreign affairs, asserted that his 
country is anxious to promote universal 
peace but maintains security must pre- 
cede reduction of armaments. The “free 
democracy” of Poland is a cruel au- 
tocracy, according to Miroslav Sichin- 
sky, Ukraine representative. Rumania 
was flayed by the Rev. Louis Cornish, 
vice-president of the American Unita- 
rian Association, for “persecution” of 
minorities in Transylvania. 

Count Cippico’s assertion that Italy 
needs colonies for its excess population 
and must send emigrants to other coun- 
tries or starve, led Prof, East to suggest 
that Italy cease “spawning children on 
the world with haphazard reckless- 
ness.” Speaking in defense of immigra- 
tion restrictions, he asserted that “no 
nation wants the dregs drained from 
the bottom of the vat.” 


does were robbing a jeweler of $10 (i 


and the misguided sympathetic efforts 
of self-constituted reformers should be 
brought to a halt,” remarks John Hos. 
man of the New York penal system 
“The interference with the vigorous ep, 
forcement of law has destroyed the fe, 
of punishment of criminals.” 


idle merchant marine vessels has beep 
accepted by the shipping board. (Com. 
missioner Benson was the only member 
opposing. He objected to scrapping the 
ships. It is Ford’s intention to junk 
most ef the boats, retaining a few which 
he will equip with Diesel engines for 
his own use. 


after another firm had offered $1,370,000 
for the vessels. The board asked Atty. 
Gen. Sargent for a ruling. That officiaj 
said the bid was legal, so the board 
acted on the recommendation of Presi. 
dent Palmer of the Emergency Flee 
Corp. that the deal be consummated, 
The other bidder retired. 


rid of so many useless war-time con- 
mercial vessels. However, the board is 
still a storm center and congress must 
decide its fate. Representative Bacon 


merchant marine committee, wil! in- 
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“The modern coddling of prisoner; 





FORD A SHIP MAGNATE 
Henry Ford’s bid of $1,700,000 for 209 


The Ford bid was not received unt! 


The shipping board is relieved to get 


(Rep.) of N. Y., member of the house 





Reaction on Ford’s Buy 


Take ‘em, Henry.—Baltimore Sun. 

A good way out for the government — 
Albany News. 

Suggested shipping policy: more 
scrapping in the fleet and less in the 
shipping board.—Norfolk  Virginian- 
Pilot. 

For Ford to scrap them is more profit- 
able than for them to rust at their 
chains—New Orleans Tribune. 

It is not good precedent to make Ford 
official junk-dealer in government prop- 
erty —New York Times. 

The merchant marine should be u.- 
touched pending more extensive inquiry 
—Indianapolis News. 

The fleet is a veritable white elephant. 
—Columbia Record. 











troduce a bill seeking the board’s abol- 
ishment. “A useless and costly bureau,” 
he comments, adding: “No real progress 
will be made in carrying out the poli- 
cies determined by congress so long as 
the board exists.” 





“CELL SHOCK” SAVES SLAYER 


A telegram sent on a bet eventually 
saved_Russell Scott, former Canacdial 
millionaire, from the hangman’s n00st. 
A few hours before Scott was to be © 
ecuted in IIlinois as a result of his co® 
viction for the murder of a drug clerk 
in a hold-up, a message was received 
by Gov. Small from a man purporting 
to be Scott’s brother and confessing ' 
the crime. A stay was granted. 

In the meantime authorities traced 
the telegram to a man who admitted 
that he had sent it while drunk. Eve® 
while preparations were being made ' 
hang Scott his lawyers succeeded 1 
having their client examined for insa® 
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ity. They claimed that “cell shock” 
had driven Scott mad. A jury agreed, 
and Scott has been committed to an 
insane asylum. 

Under the state law, if Scott is some 
day declared sane he will have to pay 
the extreme penalty. The case is unique 
in criminal annals. 


LABOR SHUNS POLITICS 
The American Federation of Labor 
has reiterated a non-partisan politics 
policy. According to a formal state- 
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the United States chamber of commerce. 
“This represents an economic drain 
that can’t continue without eventual 
disaster,” it concludes. 

Arson rings headed by “unscrupulous 
politicians and business men” are op- 
erating in every city and are causing 
an indirect loss to business of $160,000,- 
000, according to the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters. 

The match and cigarette are the big- 
gest causes of fires, asserts the National 
Fire Protective Association. “What we 





commission announces that as far as it 
is concerned Dempsey “does not exist.” 
However, it has no authority to vacate 
the title or name another champion. 


Accepts Gift; Bars Others. In agree- 
ing to accept $12,500 from the Rocke- 
feller Institution for Medical Research, 
Wisconsin university decided to ban fu- 
ture gifts from the same source. 


New Virgin Islands Head. The navy 
department has named Capt. Trench 
governor of the Virgin Islands to suc- 





ment issued by its execu- 


ceed Capt. Williams, or- 





tive council, labor is 
through backing third- 
party movements and in- 
tends to hereafter support 
all candidates friendly to 
labor, regardless of party 
affiliations. Incidentally, 
the Federation condemns 
political “bosses” and fav- 
ors the primaries. It has 
undertaken a campaign to 
interest women wage- 
earners more in politics. 
Labor heads have frank- 
ly admitted their mistake 
in indorsing the La Fol- 
lette-Wheeler movement. 
They were severely criti- 
cized for abandoning a tra- 
ditional policy. Moreover, 
the result of the election 
showed that labor could 
not be held in check; it 
divided along political 
lines as it has always done. 
The Federation now de- 
clares that the non-parti- 





Regna Skrogen was the lone woman to ride a bucking steer at the 
Mandan, N. Dak., round-up. And she did a good job of it, aided only by 
a rope around the animal’s middle and her own skill as a horsewoman. 


dered home for hospital 
treatment. The change, it 
asserts, has no connection 
with complaint about the 
conduct of affairs in those 
possessions; 

To Deport Garvey. War- 
rants have been issued for 
the deportation of 140 pris- 
oners in federal peniten- 
tiaries, including Marcus 
Garvey, Jamaica Negro, 
serving a sentence for 
using the mails to defraud 
in connection with his 
scheme to establish Negro 
colonies in Africa. 

Get World Flight Plane. 
A triangular battle be- 
tween Chicago, Philadel- 
phia and the Smithsonian 
Institution for possession 
of the airplane “Chicago,” 
flagship of the round-the- 
world flight, ended when 








san policy “has passed 
through the crucible of experience and 
has proved to be the best plan yet adopt- 
ed for labor to voice itself politically. 
Utterances of labor leaders indicate 
that they are against the establishment 
of a labor party in American politics. 


CAPITAL SEES K. K. K. 


More than 25,000 Klansmen, from 
many states, paraded in Washnigton in 
connection with the annual session of 
that order. They appeared without 
masks in conforming with the permit 
fo march, The traditional white robes 
and peaked helmets were in evidence, 
however. Marching tunes were hymns. 

The public demonstration ended 
when a huge cross was lighted on the 
Virginia shore of the Potomac. Services 
there included speeches denouncing 
Catholies, Jews and modernists, with 
tribute to Bryan. 

No disorder attended the gathering 
of the Klan. Members and their fami- 
ies had entree to the public buildings, 
including the White House, but did not 
see the president because Mr. Coolidge 
S still at Swampscott. 


FIRE! 


The toll of the real “red menace” in 
this country, according to latest reports, 
may be listed as follows: Destroys 618 
homes every day, or one every three 
minutes. Takes 15,000 lives annually. 
Causes financial loss of $1,500,000 daily. 

“At the present time America is burn- 
ing up its material assets at the rate of 
over half a billion dollars a year,” says 








need to do,” it adds, “is to think less of 
the glamour that inheres in the thrill- 
ing rescues the firemen sometimes make. 
We must think less of the dashing horses 
or bright auto apparatus and get down 
to less prominent but more essential 
details.” 





News Notes 











Rum Scandal. Mayor Quigley and 43 
other Chelsea, Mass., citizens have been 
indicted by a federal grand jury on a 
charge of conspiring to violate the dry 
law. Ten of the indicted men are mem- 
bers of the police department. Liquor 
is said to have been landed under police 
protection. 

Jardine Ill. Secretary of Agriculture 
Jardine is ill with stomach trouble in 
a Washington hospital as a result of 
being over-banqueted during his west- 
ern trip. 


Byrd Nominated. Harry Byrd won 
the Democratic nomination for gov- 
ernor of Virginia over Walter Mapp. 





Aldermen Arrested. Because they ab- 
sented themselves from council meet- 
ings, three East Alton, IIl., aldermen 
were arrested on charges of omission 
of duty and conspiracy to block the 
town’s business. 


Will Ignore Dempsey. Convinced that 
Jack Dempsey, world heavyweight box- 
ing champion, is running away from 
challengers, the New York state boxing 


the war department agreed 
to let the Washington institution have 
the plane as a permanent exhibit. 





Protect Nancy Hanks’s Grave. Indiana 
has closed the burial plot of Nancy 
Hanks, mother of Lincoln, in Spencer 
county to autos. Depredations by joy- 
riders and picnic parties made this step 
necessary. 


Blackfish Beached. Seventy-five black- 
fish, a species of whale, died on the 
beach at East Brewster, Mass., when 
they ran aground, Some of the fish 
weighed three tons. 


France Pays Interest. Gold bullion 
to the value of $10,000,000 has been re- 
ceived from France as semi-annual in- 
terest on her $400,000,000 debt to this 
country growing out of purchase of left- 
over A. E. F, war supplies. 





Pioneer Railway. The Baltimore 
street railway celebrated its 40th birth- 
day recently. It claims to be the first 
commercially operated electric street 
car line in America. 


Cemetery Court. Mayor Thompson of 
Agency, Mo., halted his grass-cutting in 
a local cemetery of which he is care- 
taker to fine C. E. Mitchell, of Chicago, 
for speeding. The gravestones furnish- 
ed a somber setting for the court. 


Mrs. Coolidge Learning to Swim. 
While at Swampscott, Mrs. Coolidge is 
learning to swim. She receives instruc- 
tions on a private beach near White 
Court. The president does not like 
ocean bathing. 
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From OtherLands® 











IRELAND 


Unemployment and Famine. Ireland 
was stirred with the report that two 
children at Clonmel died of starvation. 
There had been previous reports of pov- 
erty and famine in Clonmel and Tip- 
perary, due to general unemployment. 
The Irish labor congress urged both the 
governments of Ireland to provide work 
for all classes of laborers. It was hint- 
ed that violence would be justified if 
relief measures were not taken. 





Government Penalizes Bachelors. 
Henceforth bachelors in the Free State 
civil service will be put on the same 
pay basis as women. The new order 
provides that upon marrying they will 
get a lump sum and an automatic in- 
crease. Women employees on marry- 
ing lose their jobs, but are given a part- 
ing dowry. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Unemployment Insurance Voted. In 
spite of opposition by the labor party 
the administration’s unemployment in- 
surance bill was voted in the commons 
263 to 98. It is a contributory plan 
which, it was estimated, represented 
capital liability on the state of nearly 
four billion dollars. It will cost the 
taxpayers little until the third year, it 
was explained. Then the cost will be 
$20,000,000, gradually rising to $120,- 
000,000 in the 20th year, after which it 
will slightly decline. 


Drop War Against Quacks. The Brit- 
ish Medical association in annual con- 
vention declined to support any longer 
legal measures for the suppression of 
quackery. The main reason was to 
avoid the appearance of trying to drive 
patients to the regular doctors. The 
doctors planned to prosecute members 
of their own profession who were ad- 
dicted to opiates or who improperly 
prescribed habit-forming drugs. 





Gladstone’s Morals Attacked. In a 
book by Capt. Peter Wright recently 
published at London, entitled “Portraits 
and Criticisms,” the charge was made 
that England’s great premier, Gladstone, 
led a very immoral life “while publicly 
claiming the highest moral standards.” 
Lord Gladstone, son of the statesman, 
wrote to the author calling him a cow- 
ard, fool and liar, The latter stated that 
he got his information from the late 
Lord Milner. 


FRANCE 


Girl Almost Swims Channel. Mlle. 
Jane Sion of France is the second wo- 
man this year to attempt to swim the 
English Channel, and she made the best 
woman’s record by. getting within a 
mile and a quafter of the Dover shore 
before forced to quit on account of the 
cold. She had battled for 13 hours and 
30 minutes, much of the time against un- 
favorable tides and in a rain. Lillian 
Harrison of Argentina had come within 
five miles of turning the trick. Gertrude 
Ederle, a noted American swimmer, 





training for the trial, witnessed the 
failure of her two competitors. 





Wave Seizes 21 Boys. While a party 
of 21 boys in a summer camp near Bou- 
logne were playing on the sand dunes 
a huge wave suddenly swept over them 
carrying them out to sea. A priest in 
charge of the boys saw the wave com- 
ing and shouted a warning, but all were 
caught. Eight of them were saved by 
the priest and his assistants, 13 drown- 
ing. 


GERMANY 


Poles Ordered to Leave. As a retalia- 
tory measure all Poles in Germany who 
chose to retain their Polish citizenship 
were ordered to leave the country in 
48 hours. Foreign Minister Stresemann 
declared the Germans took no satisfac- 
tion in the counter-measures against 
Polish violence and hate, but had to act 
to defend themselves against injustice. 


Hindenburg Likes Parties. Germany 
is surprised to find that her dour and 
dignified soldier president, Gen. von 
Hindenburg, shows a decided liking for 
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If the Hindenburg dirigible is to make a 
successful flight it will have to cast over- 
board that heavy ballast—militarism and 
monarchism.—Berlin Ulk. 








gay social life. There is one party after 
another in the presidential palace, and 
people on the street nightly hear mili- 
tary band music coming from the exec- 
utive gardens. The old soldier, how- 
ever, is said to be rather shy of ladies. 
Being single he has many stag parties 
and smokers. There was quiet and sim- 
plicity in the executive mansion during 
the administration of the late President 
Ebert. 





Reichstag Members Faint. So turbu- 
lent are the scenes in the heated cham- 
ber of the reichstag that eight or nine 
fainting spells occur daily. One deputy, 
a doctor, is kept busy with his col- 
leagues. The question arousing the 
greatest feeling was that .of church 
taxes, the Centrists and communists 
frequently coming to blows over the 
subject. 


(ee 


Many Suicides in Army. In the pre- 
war days of the military regime there 
were many suicides in the German army 
due to the brutality of officers toward 
men. But with the present small army 
of 200,000 the proportion is even great- 
er. Last year it reached 180. The min- 
istry of war was forced to agree that 
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each case in the future should be sup. 


ject to an examination by a committee 
of the reichstag. 


‘ITALY 


Orlando Quits Parliament. As a pro. 
test against the fascist government \j;- 
torio Orlando, former premier, and one 
of the “big four” at the Versailles peace 
conference, resigned from the chamber 
of deputies. He based his action on the 
recent election at Palermo where {he 
fascisti won a decided victory. Fascist 
newspapers said Orlando no longer rep- 
resented his constituency and that his 
resignation should be imitated by the 
Aventine group, who have remained 
away from parliament in a “sterile op- 
position.” 


Bathers Killed by Plane. Two girls 
were killed and a number of persons 
injured when a seaplane descended int 
the water at Porto Rosa. The machine, 
out of control, dropped into a party of 
bathers. 


Mussolini’s Daughter a Heroine. Pre- 
mier Mussolini’s 15-year-old daughter, 
Edda, bravely sprang into the water at 
a seaside resort on the Adriatic and 
rescued a girl who had got beyond her 
depth and was helpless. It was at the 
time of the storm which overturned 
gondolas on the canals of Venice, and 
the sea was running high. Edda sup- 
ported the girl until life guards arrived 
with a boat—and then disappeared be- 
fore the enthusiastic crowd could or- 
ganize a demonstration. 


FINLAND 

Dollar Made Standard. In a postal 
money order convention between Fin- 
land and Russia it was agreed that 
money orders between the two coun- 
tries should be expressed in’ U. S. dol- 
lars. It was said to be the first time 
foreign nations had adopted the dollar 
as a standard of value between them. 


RUSSIA 


No Russians to Brazil. After an in- 
vestigation of labor conditions in 520 
Paulo, Brazil, the soviet council of labor 
and defense forbade any more soviet 
citizens to move to that country. (!i- 
matic conditions were called unhealthy, 
while the working day was said to !ast 
from sunrise to sunset. Another objec- 
tion was that there is no representative 
of the soviet in Brazil to whom the 
workingman could apply for redress. 


TURKEY 

Golden Rule Clubs Founded. “Golden 
Rule” Nash, of Cincinnati, famous {or 
generous treatment of his employees, 
made a gift of $250,000 for founding 10 
Turkey six Turkish-American clubs. 
These clubs will operate something !ike 
the Y. M. C. A., but the main purpose 
of them is to inculcate the golden rule. 
There will also be lectures on the life 
of Christ. 


GREECE 
Greek-Bulgar Clash Feared. The ki!!- 
ing of a Greek citizen by Bulgarian ba0- 
dits caused high feeling in Greece and 
seemed for a while to threaten w:!: 
The Greek council called in the general 
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staff, and troop movements to the Bul- 
garian border were discussed, but an 
exchange of notes between the two 
countries brought about a better feeling, 


SYRIA 

Rebels Fight French Troops. Druse 
tribesmen armed with French guns cap- 
tured Suediah, principal city of the 
Jebel Druz district. The attack was led 
hy Sultan Pasha el Atrash. The French 
were reported to have had 200 killed 
and 600 wounded, and to have with- 
drawn from the district. Much arms 
and equipment was also lost. 


INDIA 

Liberal Leader Dies. The leader of 
the Liberal party in Bengal, Sir Suren- 
dranath Banerjea, died at Calcutta in 
the 77th year of his age. He was a lead- 
er in the opposition to Mahatma Gandhi 
and the home rule party. Though old 
he had just resumed active editorship 
of his old liberal newspaper. 


CHINA 

Servants Quit British Legation. A re- 
sult of the spread of the strike weapon 
in China was the desertion of the Brit- 
ish legation at Peking by 60 native 
servants. Several of the strikers were 
employees in the chancery. It was be- 
lieved that students and other anti-for- 
eign propagandists were responsible 
for the walk-out, 


PHILIPPINES 

Dwarf Has Great Funeral. Diki Diki, 
a Moro dwarf known throughout the 
islands of the South Seas, died at Zam- 
boanga while on a visit to a friend. His 
funeral, with Mohammedan rites, “was 
attended by thousands. Diki Diki was 
49 years old, was 37 inches tall and 
weighed 25 pounds. His widow, Bun- 
jung Fatima, is 35 inches tall and weighs 
only 20 pounds. 


AUSTRALIA 


U. S. Fleet Departs. When the U. S. 
fleet pulled out of the harbor at Mel- 
bourne, headed by the flagship of Ad- 
miral Coontz, there were 20,000 per- 
sons gathered to see the departure and 
wave a farewell. Ten planes flew over 
and around the ships of the fleet. On 
the night before 6000 guests were in- 
vited to the admiral’s ball aboard three 
of the ships. Premier Bruce declared 
the visit of the fleet had “forged a link 
that will never break.” 


ARGENTINA 

To U. S. by Motorcycle. Two Argen- 
tine sportsmen in a motorcycle with a 
side-car have made their way already 
from Patagonia to Buenos Aires on their 
way to New York. They started in the 
middle of May. The route extends prac- 
tically the whole length of South Amer- 
ica, through Central America, Mexico 
and a goodly portion of North America. 
The car is of U. S. make. 


NICARAGUA 

Marines Leave Nicaragua. A detach- 
ment of U. S. marines garrisoned at Ma- 
nagua since 1912 left the city with a 
brass band at their head and colors 
‘lying. They went by train to Corinto 
to embark on the transport Henderson 
for home, At the last minute four of 
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the marines who had married Nicara- 
guan girls deserted and remained in the 
country. 


HONDURAS. 

U.S. Arbitration Accepted. The boun- 
dary dispute between Honduras and 
Nicaragua will be settled by arbitration. 
Honduras was the second to accept, and 
she further met the demands of Nica- 
ragua by withdrawing her troops from 
Pontrerillos and Las Trojes, disputed 
provinces, pending the determination of 
the status of the territory. 


CANADA 
Forest Fires Bother Shipping. Great 
forest fires in British Columbia have in- 
terfered with navigation off the coast. 
The chief forecaster reported that 256 

















The H. M. 
Prince of Wales is making his tour of 


S. Repulse, on which the 


Africa and South America. The vessel was 
dressed up with a new coat of paint just 
before starting on its famous cruise. 








fires were raging at one time, and that 
the whole province was so parched with 
drouth that no relief was in sight. 





Tourists Desecrate Cathedral. The 
historic Notre Dame cathedral at Mon- 


treal will be closed to tourists unless , 


they improve their conduct while there 





on a visit, it was announced by the cus- 
todian priest. Women tourists in khaki 
trousers, he said, strolled through the 
cathedral talking loudly with their com- 
panions to the annoyance of worshipers 
present, and many have the habit of 
taking along anything loose as a “sou-. 
venir.” These visitors, he charged, dress 
and act as if in the wilds of Canada. 


MOROCCO 


French Take “Witch Home.” A strong 
impression was created on the natives 
by the French capture of the stronghold 
Ameryou. This fortress was believed 
to be impregnable, and was looked on 
by the Moors as the center of witchcraft 
and occult power. Its capture caused 
many of the wavering tribes to lean 
more toward the French, which is said 
to have made Abd-el-Krim, Riff leader, 
less confident and more irritable. Need 
for low flying has led the French to de- 
velop the “flying tank,” a protected air- 
plane to withstand rifle fire. Riffians 
attacking in the Ouezzan region were 
repulsed with a loss of 300. Krim avoid- 
ed talking of peace terms, hoping to 
hold his foes at bay until the October 
rainy season, when further fighting will 
be almost impossible. The French are 
preparing to make a strong drive before 
this time. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


Prince Visits St. Helena. The Prince 
of Wales on his way from Africa to 
South America stopped for a two days 
visit at St. Helena, the island that served 
as Napoleon’s prison. A sight-seeing 
tour was made and the curator present- 
ed the prince with a piece of wallpaper 
from Napoleon’s room at Longwood. 
The last act of the prince before leaving 
the African shore was to dedicate at 
Cape Town a memorial to nurses who 
were killed in the World war. The Ar- 
gentine government sent six cruisers 
to meet and escort to Buenos Aires the 
battleship Repulse on which the prince 
is sailing. 








Love or Death for Mexican Miss 


A 16-year-old Mexican girl recently 
demonstrated jin a very striking way 
Kipling’s dictum that “the female of the 
species” is capable of going to extreme 
lengths. 

Senorita Ines Vargas of Mexico City 
was very much in love, but her adored 
Isidro impressed Ines’s mother as a 
complete “wash-out.” She could not see 
him as a son-in-law. Though young and 
romantic Ines was also willful and not 
afraid. She solemnly gave her parents 
10 minutes to decide. If at the end of 
that time their consent to her marriage 
with Isidro was not forthcoming she 
would leap from the roof of the house. 
Before they could act she had gone 
through the door leading to the roof and 
locked it behind her. Soon she appear- 
ed poised on the cornice. 

The father knowing that it was 
“Greek against Greek” between his 
wife and daughter tore his hair, and 
then ran to the police station close by. 
The police called on the firemen and 
the latter hurried to the house with a 


life net, arriving just a few seconds be- 
fore the expiration of the time ulti- 
matum. 

Then began a curious chase, while 
the crowd of onlookers grew bigger. 
The girl was determined to carry out 
her threat and throw herself to death, 
in spite of all the firemen in town, and 
she started running around the edge of 
roof while the firemen followed with 
the net spread below. Finally, thinking 
she had got away from the net, Ines 
took the leap. But the firemen by mak- 
ing a desperate effort, knocking over a 
couple of urchins in the way, ‘succeeded 
in getting a corner of the net under her 
and breaking the fall. As the mother 
saw her daughter flying through space 
her opposition wilted. She said Ines 
could have Isidro. But Isidro happened 
to be one of the spectators, and what he 
saw convinced him that such a head- 
strong girl was not for him. He saw his 
future peace in great danger. As he 


walked away he muttered that he was 
not cave-man enough for that sort of 
bride. 
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Stories from Real Life 








SOUTHERN HOSPITALITY IN WAR 


Sixty-one years ago George Hill was 
a picket at a Union army outpost in 
Virginia. Somehow he got cut off from 
his company and Confederate troops 
were everywhere around. To try to 
break through the lines of the “rebs” 
he realized might result in death or 
capture. He was starving when a 
Southern family took pity on him and 
gave him three loaves of bread. It was 
enough to put him on his feet and he 
managed to keep out of the Confeder- 
ate army’s clutches until he was rescued 
by the arrival of his own troops. 

Hill, now over 80 years of age, recent- 
ly left his Pennsylvania home for a trip 
to Lovettsville, Va., to find descendants 
of the family that saved him and to re- 
pay the kindness. 


CIRCUS SNAKE OUT ON RAMPAGE 
Many years ago a python escaped 
from a circus in Richmond, Mo. Evi- 
dently it found an inviting cave in the 
sparsely settled hill country northeast 
of Excelsior Springs, in the same state, 
and dozed peacefully on until hunger 
and the roving instinct again took un- 
controlled possession of the reptile. 
Anyway, farmers in Ray county are ter- 
rorized, women almost on the point of 
hysteria do not venture into the corn 
fields and children remain indoors. 
Several head of sheep, hogs and cat- 
tle that have been missed of late are 
believed to have helped appease the 
hunger of the giant reptile. Farmers 
have organized a posse to track the 
snake to its lair and meanwhile barns 
housing blooded stock are being guard- 
ed day and night. Farmers who venture 
in the fields go armed with heavy sticks. 
No-one has yet seen the snake but if 
they do the reptile’s doom is sealed. 


A TRUE FAIRY TALE 


Who says that fairy tales are false? 
Once, and it was only yesterday, there 
was a little girl whose parents were 
poor. But she was as good as good can 
be and though she is only 11 years old, 
was thankful for what she had and 
wanted all the little children cooped up 
in tenements in the big city of New 
York to have an opportunity to enjoy 
the grass and the trees of the country 
and the exhilarating air of the seashore, 
says the Philadelphia Inquirer. 

She conferred with her playmates and 
they formed a vacation club. They ap- 
pealed to all the good people of their 
little town on Long Island, and received 
donations. They held a bazar on Sat- 
urday and it was a wonderful success, 
providing funds to take scores of city 
children into the open places for a va- 
cation. 

On Monday the good fairies rewarded 


_ little Mary Elizabeth Rutland, for that 


is her name. They waved their hands 
in concert, and what should appear but 
a postman bearing a letter sealed with 
the most important kind of seals and 
stamped with marks of a long journey 
over distant seas? Inside was the an- 


nouncement that May Elizabeth’s father 
was the heir to an estate of $300,000 
amassed by his brother who died re- 
cently in the Argentine republic. 

And now Mary Elizabeth can have 
all the beautiful things for which one 
longs when one is 11, and one’s parents 
canont afford to purchase them. And, 
doubtless, she will have her own treas- 
ure chest to draw upon as she continues 
to be as good as good can be. 


REWARD OF A FAITHFUL HORSE 


Horses, like people, are good and bad. 
One Kentucky thoroughbred, named 
Sande, was a good horse and the faith- 
ful mount of Capt. John H. Craige of 
the marine corps. Capt. Craige, an aide 
to Gen. Lejeune, had been ordered to 
Haiti and he feared that the 22-year-old 
animal would fall on evil days. 

If you had such a horse and loved 
him as did Capt. Craige, it is likely that 
you would have him killed rather than 
abandon him to the ‘uncertain treat- 
ment that many an old and useless horse 
has received. And that is exactly what 
Capt. Craige decided to do. He was just 
about ready to shoot the horse when 
his orderly approached breathlessly 
with word that his office had been 
flooded with applications for the horse. 

Now Capt. Craige is considering of- 
fers from a congressman, a colonel of 
the marine corps and the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
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among others, who want to care for the 
animal. But Sande must be guaranteed 
a good home before his master will tury 
him over. 





PRESIDENT AND VICE-PRESIDENT 


“In a recent article in the Pathfing. 
er,” writes a subscriber, “you said that 
the constitution provides that the presj- 
dent and the vice-president shall not be 
from the same state. Isn’t that state. 
ment an error?” Technically our staje- 
ment is incorrect. The 12th amend- 
ment of the constitution provides that 
the “electors shall meet in their respec- 
tive states, and vote by ballot for presi- 
dent and vice-president, one of whom 
at least shall not be an inhabitant of 
the same state with themselves.” 


The reader calls our attention to the 
fact that under this clause a party could 
nominate both its candidates—for pres- 
ident and _ vice-president—from the 
same state. But in practice this is not 
likely ever to happen. So far it has 
never occurred, although William H. 
Harrison and John Tyler were both 
born in Virginia. Under our party sys- 
tem of government the constitutional 
clause referred to makes it impractical 
to nominate both candidates from the 
same state. No political party would 
be so foolish as to nominate both can- 
didates from the same state when the 
electors of that state could not give 
both their electoral vote. However, we 
take back our statement that the consti- 
tution prohibits the president and vice- 
president from coming from the same 
state. 








Sequel to a Rodeo in the Far North 


During his recent arctic trip, H. A. 
Snow, naturalist and explorer, roped a 
young polar bear found swimming far 








A Reluctant Prisoner 


out at sea. The animal gamely tried to 
out-distance his pursuers, but the water 
was a handicap. It was lassoed after 
much difficulty. 
His dam lay, powerless now to help, 
White fur on snow with one red stain: 
A sailor caught the snarling whelp 
Who never swam the seas again. 


Another rope was made fast. With 
eyes filled with mute grief rather than 
terror, the furry prisoner was hauled 
on board, From a cramped cage on 











deck he saw the white of his native 
land melt into the distant horizon. It 
was his last look, for— 


Epilogue 


Huge now, he lies behind the bars, 
Stretches, and gapes, and idly rolls, 

Too soft to face the winds and stars 
That freeze above the icy poles. 


Mangy and yellow-toothed and old 
He lies, and lolls an inky tongue; 
Yet in his brain’s most inward fold 
Still lives the world where he was 
young. 


Forward and backward, like the tide, 
With ceaseless motion shambling s!ov, 

He sways himself from side to side, 
As if he rode the rocking floe. 


Or in his tank—how cramped and small 
After wide waters of the pole! 
Contemptuously from wall to wall 
He surges with great wallowing roll. 


He loves no keeper’s hands; cold rage 
Haunts him forever in his cell; 
Thus far he kéeps his heritage, 
Tameless and unapproachable. 
—(Poem from Stephen Gwynn’s Collection.) 





NO WONDER 

The star comedian in the road show 
didn’t know what had caused the riot 2 
the theater until the day he left the hos 
pital. ‘ 

He had thoughtlessly sung “It Ain’t Go0- 
na Rain No More” in a Western town whereé 
a drought had prevailed for two months.— 
Legion Weekly, 
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Horatio at the Bridge—Party — 


“No bid!” 
“One no-trump 
“Two diamonds!” 


“Qh, partner, I'll have to double two 
diamonds. You know what that means.” 


” 


hd 


“By! 

“Well, since my partner doubled, my 
bid will be—let me see—dear, dear me; 
this is very difficult + 

“Mrs. Smith, please pass me the candy. 
lm reducing, you know. I hardly ever 
eat sweets, but today is an exception. 
Mmmm!” 

“Doesn’t Mrs. Brown look perfectly 
stun-ning in her new hat? It think it 
is SO becoming!” 

“Oh, I don’t know; that hat looks 
very much like the one I saw on her 
sister. But of course they couldn’t be 
the same (sweetly).” 

“Partner, do be careful; we simp-ly 
must win this rubber.” 

“No talking across the board, Mrs. 
Black, please. If you hadn’t made that 
remark once before to Mrs. Joyce while 
she was thinking of playing a finesse 
in the last rubber you wouldn’t still be 
ahead.” a 

“Par-don ME, Mrs. Smith, that is ex- 
aggerating it. You wouldn’t want us to 
play bridge without talking, would you? 
What! Your husband plays poker with- 
out talking? Oh, dear, aren’t men pe- 
culiar! Well, ’'m only glad I’m not a 
man. 

“Oh, I didn’t mean anything, Mrs. 
Black, really; but bridge is bridge, you 
know. I’m so anxious to win that bead- 
ed bag put up this afternoon. I think 
it is a bad thing for the winner to have 
her choice of the prizes. It is much bet- 
ter to allot - them beforehand. Why, I 
knew of a case where the hostess had 
a friend of her’s make a very handsome 
scarf, which she put up with other 
prizes. Because of the scarf’s fine work- 

inship gnd expensive material she 
naturally Fought that the first-prize 
winner would take it. For second 
award she bought an expensive spoon; 
for third prize a pair of lingerie clasps, 
and the booby prize was a book. She 
left the selection of prizes to the win- 
ners and would you believe it, the high- 
est scorer took the book, the second 
prize-winner chose the lingerie clasps, 
the third took the spoon and the fourth 
got the booby prize—the expensive 
scarf! And the booby prize-winner was 
none other than the kind friend who 
made the scarf. Wasn’t that just ter- 
rible!” 

“That really was very funny, but did 
anyone ever hear about the experience 
of Mrs. Roamer with her new dress? 
No? Well, it was so remarkable that 
lll have to tell it to you. I know she 
won't mind. She isn’t here, anyway. 
To begin with, Mrs. Roamer while vis- 
iting attended a tea one day and met a 
woman’ who wore a very handsome 
dress of such an unusual design that 
it quite captivated Mrs. Roamer. After 
the affair was over Mrs. Roamer could 
not disiniss the dress from her mind 
and finally determined to have it cop- 
led. She drew a rough sketch of it and 





hurried with it to her dressmakers. 
She was very enthusiastic about the 
creation but did not have time to wear 
it here, for her husband—he’s a trav- 
eling man, you know—took her with 
him on one of his business trips to a 
distant city. The day after her arrival 
there she donned the dress for the first 
time and was very pleased with herself. 
It was with a sense of proud possession 
that she descended into the lobby only 
to meet the same woman from whom 
she had copiéd the dress in the first 
place—and to make the story more re- 
markable, the other woman had on the 
identical dress. Now wasn’t that pe- 
culiar?” 

“While Mrs. Joy is making up her 
mind to bid, I want to tell you about, 
etc., etc.” 

“Didn’t I see you on the street car 
last Tuesday, Mrs: Smith? And weren’t 
the children with you?” . 





11 


“Yes, indeed. The little ones asked 
me to take them someplace where they 
had not been before, I had quite a few 
car tokens so I just rode them up and 
down on the car lines all afternoon. 
They enjoyed it.” 

“Getting back to bridge, don’t you 
agree with me that in a progressive 
game it is not-the highest scorer who 
is really the winner but the person who 
progresses most? Personally, I think 
it is the latter—the person who wins 
the most number of games—rather than 
the one who may accidentally make the 
highest score.” 


“What is the score as it stands now?” 
suddenly inquires the still meditating 
Mrs. Joy. 


“We are 20 in to their nothing on this 
rubber,” was her partner’s answer. 

“Well, let me see now. What was 
your bid again, Mrs. Smith? Oh, yes, 
two diamonds. Deary, deary me! After 
all, looking my hand over, I guess Ill 
have to pass.” 








— Our Health ia 


Dr. A. J. Pacini, of Chicago, claims 
that over 60,000 cases of hay fever, bron- 
chial asthma, rickets, fractures, wounds 
and industrial injuries have been cured 
by American physicians during the last 
two years with new instruments that 
furnish artificial light and heat many 
times more intense than sunlight. One 
of the new instruments, the ultra-violet 
lamp, he asserts, accomplishes more in 
15 seconds than sunlight will do in two 
days. 








Gastric surgery may be revolution- 
ized by a new method of operation re- 
cently discovered by Drs. H. B. Devine 
and J. I. Hunter, both Australians. It 
consists of severing diseased nerves and 
segregating the afflicted part of the 
stomach from the healthy portion. The 
synthetic nerves, these experimenters 
say, play a prominent part in cases of 
nervous indigestion and other stomach 
ailments. 


Dr. Robert Green, of the University 
of Minnesota, has isolated ultra mi- 
crobes, organisms so small that they are 











It is now possible to picture operations 
on the screen for the benefit of students. 
The light from 10 powerful lamps above the 
operating table shows every movement of 
the surgeon’s hand, and by means of a 
prism the whole view is thrown on a screen 


in the audience chamber. At the same time 


a microphone carries every word of the 
surgeon to the attentive class 





invisible with the strongest micro- 
scopes. Presumably these microbes five 
as parasites on disease bacteria. They 
were isolated in a fluid so deadly that 
one drop of the liquid will annihilate 
the most highly developed culture of 
disease bacteria, Dr. Green avers. This 
new liquid that mysteriously eats germs 
is known as “phage.” 


Sir Arbuthnot Lane, British surgeon, 
says that cancer is not caused by the 
bacillus that scientists have long sought 
and never found, but by poisons created 
in the body by the food eaten. It is a 
filth disease, he claims, and can be pre- 
vented by keeping the digestive tract 
thoroughly drained of its accumula- 
tions. In telling how to avoid or pre- 
vent cancer Sir Arbuthnot says: “Eat 
whole-wheat bread, raw fruits and veg- 
etables, shun meat, take reasonable ex- 
ercise and keep the digestive tract ab- 
solutely clean. Whoever does these 
things need have no fear of cancer.” 

Here are some of the “dos” and 
“don’ts” for first aid for a person jn a 
fit or convulsion. They were offered by 
Dr. William Munson, of New York, who 
says that the “don’ts” are perhaps more 
important than the “dos.” The “dos” 
are: Send for a doctor at once and be 
sure to send word what the trouble is. 
See that the person suffering is placed 
where he cannot injure himself or any- 
one else. This is usually best accom- 
plished by placing the patient on his 
back on the floor. Loosen the clothing 
about the neck and chest to permit easy 
breathing. Observe just how the pa- 
tient acts so that you may make an ac- 
curate report to the doctor when he 
arrives. 

The things you should not do are: 
Do not try to revive the patient by dash- 
ing water in his face or by giving in- 
halations of strong aromatics. During 
the seizure do not try to pry the mouth 
open; you may break the teeth. Do not 
try to give medicine or stimulants by 
trickling them down the throat of an 
unconscious person. Do not try to get 
the patient on his feet too soon; wait 
until the doctor arrives. 
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2? Whats Wrong Here ? 








Whoever drew this magazine illustra- 
tion didn’t know much about a ship, 
says C. L. Heyliger, 2nd officer of the 
S. S. “Cassimir.” While the captain is 
taking a “sight” with the sextant and 
the quartermaster. is at the wheel steer- 
ing, which indicates the ship is going 
ahead, still the handle of the engine- 








room telegraph is in a position which 
indcates “stop.” So we leave the ques- 
tion as to whether the ship is moving 
or-not to the artist. He should know; 
he drew the picture. 

Have Amundsen’s discoveries caused 
any change in geographic directions? 
Thus asks Glenn C. Miller, of Vassar, 
Mich., who sent in this illustration from 





a builder’s advertisement. Not that we 
know of, Mr. Miller. From latest scien- 
tific reports east still lies to the right 
of north and west lies to the left of 
north. 

This cream separator, claimed to be 
the “world’s best by actual test,” is 
shown in the act of separating the 
cream from the milk. If it works like 
this we shall concede without argument 
that it is the greatest separator in the 
world. All one has to do is pour the 





milk in at the top and the cream and 
skimmed milk come out of their respec- 
tive places below. No, the crank is not 
being turned—that’s what makes it all 
so wonderful. Miss Georgia Smith, of 
Malta, Mont., got it from her local paper. 

When W. L. Zollner, of Cumberland, 
Md., sent in a calendar for April—which 
incidentally is no calendar at all—he 














started others coming in for other 
months. Note that the Mondays in 
April are 7, 14, 21 and 28, while the 
Tuesdays are 6, 13, 20 and 27. That’s 
jazzing them up a bit! The calendar for 
May gives short measure, for there are 
only 30 days marked on it. And that is 
not all. May 1925 starts on Friday, not 
Wednesday, as here given. The calen- 
dar for June has the same ailment. The 
first of the month is indicated as start- 
ing on Friday, when Monday is the day 
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most calendars start it on. Those art- 
ists who are always getting their dates 
mixed should have a guardian to watch 
over them. 

Just why this farmer does not milk 
all four of the cow’s teats is a mystery. 
Isaac S. Zartman, of Shamokin, Pa., 
suggests that possibly the electric milk- 
er is such a success that three teats per- 





form the same service that four’ did 
before. The illustration appeared in 
an advertisement of a Milwaukee elec- 
tric company. 

E. E. James, of Winston-Salem, N. C., 
was reading a magazine when his eye 
fell on this picture in a toilet-prepara- 
tion advertisement. Is it the right door 
for the cabinet? Replies will be sorted 
according to states and the largest num- 
ber in any one state will be divided by 
the square of the day of the month in 
which this cabinet was built. This 
should give us the hypotenuse formed 
by two of the sides. We will then give 
the artist the benefit of our research 





and maybe the next picture he draws 
like this he will make the door the 
proper size to fit the cabinet. 

The baby likes it, even if the artist 
who produced this picture did make a 
“bull.” When the talcum powder can 
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is stood right side up the words “Borat. 
ed Talcum” will be upside down. There 
is no accounting for some of the things 





artists are guilty of, but in this case 
the baby act has been overdone. 





OLD AS ADAM 

We recall grandfather, who was a ves- 
tryman in the church and a highly respected 
old gentleman, who went to the legislature 
for a term or two, raised a more or less 
respectable and respected family, telling 
with a great glee how he “sparked” grand- 
mother in the old buggy, with the reins 
wrapped round the whip. 

“And do you know,” the old fellow would 
chuckle, “that thar old gray mare seemed to 
know what was a-goin on? Yes, siree, she 
did so, and every once in a while she'd 
turn round and almost laugh right out loud 
to see your grandma sittin’ on my knee, 
and us kissin’ like all get out.” 

And we rather suspect that such “goin’s 
on” were to be seen, if so be there were 
intruding eyes to see them, in many a park- 
ed buggy. We have no doubt that many 
who read these lines can recall some such 


happening either seen or experienced. 
“Sparking” as it used to be called, or “court- 
ing,” as it was known in some communities, 
“petting,” as it is called today, is as old as 
Adam and Eve. 

Doubtless it is shocking to some of us 


old fogies to see the young folk of today 
so courageous about it, so frank as to kiss 
almost in public. But none of us need to 
see it. Each of us can turn the head. We 
don’t really have to look into each parked 
automobile we pass, do we? 

—Fall River News. 








If the rubber tire combine keeps 0 
boosting sped a oer of tires we will stl 


have a féw substitutes when our tires g'v¢ 
out: k. Tie the old bed springs to th 
wheels. 2. Or the old garden hose. 3. OF 
nail on all your old rubbers. 4. Or if you 
live on top of a hill ie can adopt this 
wonderful invention. 5. Old rubber. heels 
will help out im a pinch. 6; The family 
pillows would be elegant. 7. Or don’t ust 
anything and just run around on soft 
places like lawns.—Asheville Times. 
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A Relic of The Lost Cause 


an 











This Confederate money was sent 
to us by one of our subscribers who re- 
cently attended a re-union in Texas. On 
the back of this bill was printed a poem 
which was originally written on the 
back of a bill during the Civil war and 
found on the body of a dead Confed- 
erate soldier. The poem is entitled “A 
‘elic of the Lost Cause” and reads as 
follows: 


Representing nothing on God’s earth now, 
(nd naught in the waters below it— 

As the pledge of a nation that passed away, 
Keep it dear friend and show it,— 

Show it to those who will lend an ear 
To the tale this trifle will tell; 

Of liberty born of a patriot dream, 
Of a storm cradled nation that fell. 


‘oo poor to possess the precious ores, 
\nd too much of a stranger to borrow; 
We issued today our “promise to pay,” 


And hoped to redeem on the morrow. 
The days rolled on, and weeks became years, 
But our coffers were empty still; 7 
Coin was so scarce the Treasury quaked, 
If a dollar should drop in the till. 


But the faith that was in us was strong 
indeed 
Though our poverty well we discerned, 
And this little check represents the pay 
That our suffering veterans earned. 
They knew it had hardly a value in gold, 
Yet as gold our soldiers received it; 
It gazed in our eyes with a promise to pay, 
And every true soldier believed it. 


But our boys thought little of price or pay, 
Or of bills that were over due— 
We knew if it bought our bread today, 
’Twas the best our poor country could 
do,— 
Keep it, it tells all our history over, 
From the birth of our dream to its last: 
Modest, and born of the angel Hope, 
Like our hope of sugges, It Passed. 








Lightning and Its Strange Pranks 


Though the weather bureau has no 
record of lightning hitting an auto, 
Joseph Stewart, a Harms, Tenn., Path- 
finder reader, relates this experience: 

“About 10 years ago I was driving a 
car in-a rain-storm near Fayetteville, 
Tenn. My wife and our two children 
were with me. We had just crossed 
over an iron bridge and were about to 
ascend a hill when a crash and a flash 
came. I saw a ball of fire almost di- 
rectly over my little boy’s head. Two 
big holes were ripped in the auto top 
and the top was on fire. I put out the 
fire with one hand and ran the car with 
the other. We were all deaf for several 
hours, but no-one was injured. It was 
i close call.” 

Many people think that because of its 
tires (rubber being a non-conductor of 
electricity) an auto is safe from bolts. 
Such is not the case; rain coursing over 
the tires makes a connection between 
framework and ground. Cases of autos 
being struck, though rare, are reported 
iow and then in the daily press. 

\ tree is a poor shelter during a thun- 
der-storm. A man and his wife and a 
child took refuge under a tree at New 
Kensington, Pa., were instantly killed 
when a bolt hit the tree. At Guthrie, 
Okla., a golfer was killed and a caddy 
was injured when lightning hit a tree 
under which they stood. 

“To be safe, sit in the middle of the 
room, away from the walls, with your 


feet off the floor,” writes W. S. Corbett 
of Kirkwood, N. Y. He cites a case 
under his own observation where two 
men standing on the floor of a house hit 
by lightning were killed, and their shoes 
badly torn, while a woman sitting in the 
same room on a carpenter’s horse, with 
her feet off the floor, was not injured. 

Not long a go a bolt struck William 
Black, 38, while he was working in the 
oil fields near Great Falls, Mont. It 
broke his watch chain, tore off his 
shoes and the bottoms of both trouser 
legs, and welded two silver dollars in 
his pocket. He recovered. 

A “spite fence” strung across Round 
lake near Waukegan, Ill., to prevent 
fishing and boating attracted a bolt that 

















A money-making institutton in Canada. 
This is the royal mint at Ottawa where all 
the metal money for the Dominion is 
made. The product of this factory is wery 
popular throughout Canada, and is not al- 
together scorned in the United States, 









killed all fish in the 40-acre inclosure. 

Lightning often hits skyscrapers but 
does little damage. The metal frame- 
work saves them by conducting the cur- 
rent directly to the ground. That is 
why bolts which recently hit the Equit- 
able building and the cross on St. Pat- 
rick’s cathedral, New York, only re- 
sulted in a few scattered fragments of 
stone. It is nothing unusual for bolts 
to hit the capitol building and the Wash- 
ington monument at Washington. They 
tower above other buildings and nat- 
urally attract the lightning looking for 
a place to strike. Lightning rods divert 
the terrible force. 

For this reason many persons have 
no faith in the assertion that lightning 
rods are impractical and obsolete. A 
Kansas state agricultural college engi- 
neer tells farmers to stick to this pro- 
tection because it saves much property. 
He says the real menace lies in poorly 
rodded buildings. He adds: 

“Properly rodded buildings are rela- 
tively safe from lightning. They are not 
designed as a target for the lightning, 
but rather to avoid the development of 
the destructive bolt. Rods conduct the 
charge of electricity from the air to the 
earth before it has accumulated suffi- 
cient intensity to discharge as a flash or 
bolt. During extremely severe storms 
the rods may not prevent the develop- 
ment of some bolts reaching the build- 
ing, but rodding, properly installed, will 
serve to conduct the charge to the earth 
without damage to the structure.” 





LET US ALONE FOR A WHILE 


The secretary of agriculture, asked what 
the farmers want, replies: “To be left 
alone.” We heartily sympathize with that 
wish, _ There have been times when other 
industries have felt the same way. We 
suspect they do now and in fact that a 
very large proportion of our citizenry do. 

So perhaps, being almost unanimous, we 
may all be, if not altogether let alone, at 
least relieved in considerable measure from 
the interventions of government and the 
dubious enterprise of legislative zeal. We 
can not hope for a complete cessation of 
law waking. But, perhaps, production of 
new laws can be cut down and we 
are waiting eagerly to crown the first legis- 
lator who will return to his grateful con- 
stituency with the proud boast that his 
record is guiltles of new laws to govern 
us.—Chicago Tribune. 





SLANG 

Slang at its very best is picturesque van- 
dalism, and at its worst an announcement . 
of a tango attitude toward life in general. 
There are many who use slang who are fine, 
and many who use faultless English who 
are not; but slang never helps character 
and correct speech never hurts it. If some 
one must use slang, the girls should leave 
this task to the boys. In this, as in all 
other things, the world expects the femi- 
nine to set the right example.—Seattle Post- 
Intelligencer. 





THE FAITHFUL PRINTER 


Years ago, when the New York Herald 
and James Gordon Bennett jr. were in 
their prime, the latter issued one of his 
arbitrary orders that thereafter the name 
Herald should never appear unless in italics. 
One _ printer followed it almost too literally. 
Christmas week came round and churches 
announced in their programs. “Hark, the 
Herald Angels Sing,” the printer duly itali- 
cizing.—Kansas City Star, 
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Measuring Speed of Light 

Light travels with a speed of about 
186,300 miles a second. Scientists have 
known this fact for years. But Dr. A. 
A. Michelson, president of the National 
Academy of Science, who is one of the 
greatest practical physicists in the 
world, is not satisfied with this figure. 
He thinks it is about 20 miles short of 
aboslute accuracy. 

If Dr. Michelson’s experiments are 
successful this error will be reduced to 
as low as one mile per second, a figure 
accurate enough for _practically all sci- 
entific purposes. Although Dr. Michel- 
son is confined to his bed in Pasadena, 


Cal., as the result of an operation sev-* 


eral months ago, he is continuing his ex- 
periments with the aid of his -assistant, 
Fred Pearson. A reflection mirror on 
Mt. Baldy 22 miles from Mt. Wilson is 
being used for the light experiments. 


Hawaii Changes Slowly 

Edwin Naulty, of New York, recently 
advanced the theory that the territory 
of the Hawaiian islands will gradually 
increase in extent through earth move- 
ments until in a generation or two the 
islands will be as large as Japan. The 
theory is regarded as unsound by Dr. 
H. E. Gregory, professor of geology at 
Yale university. He says there is no 
indication of a rapid earth movement 
in Hawaii. The last decisive rise in the 
islands probably occurred millions of 
years ago, he asserts. “There has been 
no continuous or progressive rising or 
falling of the islands since tertiary 
times, when the islands several times 
were higher than at present, and also 
lower several times. There is evidence 
that continuous land connected the is- 
lands at one time. There is, however, 
no reason to suppose that any progres- 
sive uplift of the islands is likely, but 
changes in the position of the islands 
with reference to the sea and their sub- 
mergence and emergence are to be ex- 
pected. But they will be gradual and 
not noticed for many generations. 


Finds Coal in Arctic 

Vast coal deposits were found last 
year in the arctic on Ellesmere land at 
the head of Baffin bay by Capt. Donald 
B. MacMillan, the arctic explorer. The 
face of the earth here is entirely devoid 
of all vegetation. Only a few species of 
animals, such as wolves, musk ox and 
reindeer, live in the region. Ellesmere 
was discovered several centuries ago by 
the great explorer Baffin. Nothing was 
known of the barren waste until 1889 
when it was surveyed and mapped by 
a party led by Otto Sverdrup. 

The coal deposits were found by Mac- 
Millan in the vicinity of Eureka sound. 
Many of the seams are 25 feet thick. 
Samples of the coal, which the explorer 
said was bituminous, were brought back 
for analysis. There is no doubt that 
these regions contain enough coal to 
keep the wheels of industry turning for 


- many centuries, but at present it would 


be impractical commercially to attempt 





to mine it. It lies 800 miles beyond any 
transportation system except dog sleds 
—only 500 miles from the North pole. 
Capt. MacMillan says most people be- 
lieve that the world is at the end of 
a great glacial period and that the quan- 
tity of polar ice is decreasing. But his 
observations do not corroborate this 
theory. The climate of the arctic re- 
gions was at one time much different 
from what it is today. “On the tops of 
the hills,” he declares, “1200 feet above 
the sea, we found clam shells showing 
that at one time the hills were below 











This 10-pound bladder life-boat is 
the equipment of the MacMillan polar ex- 


art of 


pedition. The picture shows Lieut.-Comdr. 
R. E. Byrd of the navy trying out the 
strange craft on the Potomac river. It is 
hoped that this boat may be serviceable in 
case the amphibian planes are disabled and 
unable to stay on the surface in arctic waters. 








the sea.” He thinks that the angle of 
the earth’s axis gay have changed in 
the course of centuries. The entire 
coast of Ellesmere land is sinking. 
The ice caps in the arctic are con- 
tinually increasing in thickness, accord- 
ing to the observations of Capt. Mac- 
Millan. Glaciers are moving southward, 
which may indicate that a new geologic 
period has set in. He says that within 
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his own memory many inland glacier; 
have reached the sea. As these continue 
to reach the ocean and break off the 
number of icebergs will be greatly jy. 
creased. “Just how long this period of 
advance will continue no-one knows ” 
according to the explorer. “It may be 
temporary, but we do know that they 
have been advancing for 70 years.” 


Aerial Cities in Future 


A Viennese architect, Frederick K ies. 
ler, who is directing the Austrian sec. 
tion of the decorative arts exposition at 
Paris, predicts that cities of the future 
will be aerial. Houses will be built op 
platforms, supported by steel girders, 
hundreds of feet above the ground. |; 
is absurd, the architest says, that in the 
future we will continue to craw] around 
on the ground, Rapid transportation of 
all kinds has eliminated the problem of 
distance. We can now live anywhere 
wwe wish. Aerial platforms can be erect- 
ed at any place we like, over prairie or 
woods, over land or sea. This would 
mean, Kiesler thinks, a great benefit to 
public health, for people would then 
get purer air and more sunshine. 


Chinese Flying Squirrels 

The Smithsonian Institution has re- 
ceived two stuffed speciments of the 
giant Chinese flying squirrel which will 
soon be exhibited in the museum. The 
squirrels were presented to the Smith- 
sonian by J. F. Rock, an explorer sent 
out by the National Geographic Society, 
who recently returned from an exten- 
sive trip in the Orient. The squirrels, 
which measure about four feet from tip 
to tip, are brownish red in color and 
have long sharp claws. They were cap- 
tured in the province of Yun-nan which 
is in southwestern China. As they ‘ly 
from tree to tree the squirrels strike 
together their pointed teeth, making a 
noise like the breaking of branches. 
Since specimens of this species are very 








Exposing the Mexican Jumping Bean 


What makes the Mexican jumping 
bean jump? This is one of the questions 
which the Pathfinder receives periodi- 
cally. The National Geographic Society 
has just issued a bulletin on this inter- 
esting subject. 

“A man may be unable to lift himself 
by his bootstraps but a tiny worm of 
a Latin-American insect can not only 
hoist itself without the aid of hands or 
feet, but, as if to make the trick more 
difficult, performs the act in a house 
four times as big as itself, carrying the 
house along. This is the ‘inside’ story 
of the celebrated Mexican jumping bean, 
or ‘broncho’ bean as it is known in our 
Southwest. 

“The Mexican jumping bean may be 
the seed of any of the three or four 
members of a family of swamp trees, 
listed officially under the ponderous 
title of euphorbiaceous plants, when in- 
fested by a full grown larva of the small 
gray tortricid moth. When the plant is 
in blossom the moth lays an egg in one 
part of the flower. That part of the 
flower grows with the rest, but, instead 
of becoming a pod for the seed of the 





tree, it turns into a home for the insect. 
The egg soon hatches into a worn, 
which occupies only about a fifth of the 
pod or shell. 

“When the seed pods drop during the 
summer the husk splits into three parts 
—two containing seed.. The third is 
what is known as the jumping bea. 
The latter is a triangular brown po 
about the size of a peanut kernel, wit! 
two plain surfaces and one curved su- 
face. As soon as the pod falls from the 
tree the worm or larva inside coils up, 
then lets itself go suddenly, like a cala- 
pult, giving a forward motion to the 
pod. Sometimes it rolls from side [0 
side and sometimes moves fairly co0- 
sistently in one direction by leaps and 
jumps. 

“Late in winter the larva cuts a ¢l!- 
cular door through the seed walls, 
strengthens it with silk and transforms 
to pupa. The moth soon after pushes 
its ~way through this prepared door. 
The jumping bean is not the on’) 
growth in which insects make their 
home. The cherry gall on oak trees, 
or oakapple, is another example.” 
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rare in collections these two are con- 
sidered a valuable addition to the Smith- 
sonian museum, 


Operation Removes Dog’s Bark 

In a clinical demonstration at Port- 
land, Ore., conducted by the American 
Veterinary Medical Association the 
“bleats” were removed from two goats 
and the “bark” from a dog. The opera- 
tions were performed for the instruc- 
tion of visiting practitioners. According 
to Dr. Frederick Whipple, of Peoria, LIl., 
similar operations can be performed on 
any animals as easily as tonsils are re- 
moved from human beings. Persons in- 
terested in humane work, Dr. Whipple 
says, are studying the method with a 
view of saving the lives of dogs which 
have made nuisances of themselves by 
barking too much, 


“Jewish Indians” in Peru 

According to Dr. Von Hauch, an Aus- 
trian explorer, Ophir, mentioned in the 
Bible as the land from which King Solo- 
mon got the gold for his temple, was 
in South America. In the wilds of Peru, 
says Dr. Von Hauch, he found several 
hundred Indians of “pronounced Jew- 
ish appearance.” They speak a language 
similar to Hebrew, the explorer de- 
clares, and Solomon is the most com- 
mon name among the tribe. There is a 
legend current among these Indians of 
a land of gold known as Ophira, which 
is situated on the river Hualla, to which 
white people came many years ago and 
carried away gold. Whether the ac- 
sunt given by Von Hauch is true, or 
vhether it is merely a pipe dream, has 
not so far been ascertained. 


a 





LIVE “IN TUNE WITH NATURE” 


The Gude twins—Edwin and Edgar—are 
osperous florists at Washington. They 
- 26 years old and interpret the Bible 
mean that man should let his hair and 
ird grow. Since last fall they have fol- 
wed out this belief. They are not mem- 
s of any church. 


WANTED: NEW WORD FOR “INDIAN” 

. California Indian has started an agita- 
tion to abolish the word “Indian” from offi- 
nomenclature and from American us- 


Indian,” he says, properly means “native 

India.” The American aborgines should 
illed “The red race.” 

So far as the American Indians are con- 
d, it is a matter of sentiment, which 

haps few of them share. But there is a 
reason of practical convenience, also. 
ive of 


India.” In English, they are 





| Write ADAM FISHER MFG. CO., 168 Enright Ave.. 
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“Indians,” while our native American race 
is called “Red Indians,” or “American In- 
dians.” ; 

In America we are inclined to call them 
“Hindus.” But a Hindu is only one sort 
of people of India. 

+ What are the others, and what name, in 
American, comprehends them all? If we 
could find some acceptable name for our 
natives, “Indian” might be reserved for its 
proper meaning.—Champaign News-Gazette. 





THE HARD-EARNED DOLLAR 


The hard-earned dollar, like the daddy 
dollar, has almost disappeared from circu- 
lation. Not that the hard-earned dollar 
in itself has depreciated any in value but 
because so many look upon it with con- 
tempt. 

The best development of America was 
made with hard-earned dollars. The per- 
iods of history that do most credit to the 
United States as a nation are the periods 
when the most hard-earned dollars were in» 
circulation. 

Contempt for hard-earned dollars has 
overloaded the official payrolls of America 
and piled mountain-high tax burdens. -Con- 
tempt for hard-earned dollars has led the 
young manhood of America away from the 
farm; it is this same contempt that leads 
men of ordinary good intentions to form 
combinations for the taking advantage of 
the public. Contempt for the hard-earned 
dollar produces the grafter, the holdup 
man and the bandit. 

Men and women want dollars faster than 
the hard-earned way will furnish them and 
they resort to any means that will procure 
them faster than the legitimate way. The 
only safe dollar—the only dollar that guar- 
antees peace of mind and self-respect—is 
the dollar that is earned, the dollar for 
which value is given. This is the purpose 
of the dollar and he who diverts it ‘from its 
legitimate channel does so to his eternal 
sorrow.—Frankfort News. 
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Greatest Ford Invention 


Fills Ford gas tank—gauges gas—without 
lifting cushion. Radium dial shines at 
night. Costs less than visible gauge alone. 
Exclusive territory. No capital needed, 
We deliver and collect. 


Write for details. 


A.J.KIRSTIN CO. 222.,.51857, 37: 








AND EASY SALES. Every Owner Buys 
Gold Initials for his auto. You charge $1.50, make 
$1.35. Ten orders daily easy. Write for particulars and 


A free samples. American Monogram Co., Dpt. 52, East Orange, N. J. 
American language has no word for | - 


INVENTIONS COMMERCIALIZED. Patented or unpatented. 
St. Louis, Mo 











Bricklayers make big wages. 
Qualifies you to work anywhere. 
demand for our graduates. 


403 A. B. E. Bidg., 


Learn Bricklaying 


in a School Run by 600 
Building Contractors 


We give a complete, practical training. 
No apprenticeship or age limit. 
Write for booklet and full particulars. 


Associated Building Employers of Michigan 


Good 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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for my home-training in Elec 
tricity and I will guarantee 
under bond in writing to find 
you a position at 50% raisein 
pay, you finish, or I will 
Selena all of your money. 


Enormous demand for all-around Electrical 

Experts as Power Plant Superintendents, Chief 

Electricians, Foremen of Construction, Elec- 

trical Draftsmen, Radio Engineers, etc. And 

with my, training you can go into business for 

gorse f with little capital and make $3,000 to 
000 a year. 


22 Electrical i 
4 | train you AT HOME! 


With myeasy JOB METHOD 
pone quehethls you can master every angle 
complete and up-to- Of Electricity right in your 

en from: home, in spare time. Com- 
mon schooling all you need. 





General Electric Co. 
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Ame 1 Crocker-Wheeler Co. 
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Western Electric Co. 
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Flectri 

With these outfits you can gras 
Electrical grinciplos instantly. No 
old-fashioned hard study and mem- | 
ques by my system. Wiring, Ra- 
dio, Mo 

you 











tor Outfits, four in all sent 
@s a part of my training at not 
& penny extra cost. 


Money While Learning! 
As early as your Eleventh lesson I 
start you off on wiring, repair, Ra- 
dio and other praetical work which 
brings you both money and experi- 
ence. Many students make thistrain- 
ing pay for itself. You ean, too. So 
don’t let lack of money or anything 
else keep you back one minute. 


Mail Coupon QUICK! 
At the end of my training is a job 
and 50% raise guaranteed under 
pane wy yt Py _ ——— 
sc . Ge e facts an 
limited, confidential surprise 4 
CHIEF ENGINEER DUNLAP 
AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Dept. EE-77A. Drexel Av. h St. 
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A bed-time story: “I’m not a bit 
sleepy, mamma.” 


One reason, perhaps, why women in 
bathing suits are called “Venuses” is 
because, like the Venus de Milo, they 
haven’t any arms when it comes to 
teaching them to swim. 


g 


The government of Honduras official- 
ly denied that there had been a revolt, 
and then added that the revolutionists 
had been badly beaten anyway. 


“There must be more teamwork on 
the part of our farmers,” says an agri- 
cultural sharp. On the contrary, there 
must be less “teamwork” and more 
tractor and truck work. 


PARTISAN POLITICS 


Senator Norris of Nebr. in a recent 


‘Washington speech urged the abolition 


of “blind partisanship.” Here is his ad- 
vice to his audience: “Cast your ballots 
for the best man when you go to the 
polls, and be guided by the qualifica- 
tions of the nominee rather than by 
party affiliations.” 

Sounds reasonable. But on second 
thought there appear difficulties. If ev- 
erybody is going to vote according to 
his own judgment, or taste, how can 
there be any parties? And if there are 
no parties, who is going to nominate 
“the best man,” and the other candi- 
dates? How can there be a platform? 
How can there be a combined effort in 
any direction unless there is some ad- 
hesion, some orgahization and some fi- 
delity on the part of its members? 

There can be no parties without par- 
tisanship—with at least the-~ officials 
willing to stay in the organization 
and keep it together. Senator Norris’s 
scheme, in the last analysis, would mean 
that every man should nominate his 
own candidate and vote for him—which 
might result in-every man voting for 
himself. Logical, possibly, but hardly 
practicable. It is easy enough for a man 
not in politics to remain un-affiliated, 
to be independent and to vote for the 
“best man,” or the best program. But 
even such a man depends on the par- 
ties and their machinery to furnish him 
candidates to pick from. 

Surely the senator would not counsel 
affiliation with one party and fidelity 
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to none. Would he like to pay a man 
to plow for him and then see the hired 
man go over and plow for a neighbor, 
because the neighbor had better “quali- 
fications”? 





A fit punishment for those furniture 
manufacturers who conspired to keep 
up war-time prices would be to make 
them buy back all their furniture, at the 
prices charged for it by the retailers. 


NO MORE STRIKE-OUTS! 


President Coolidge will have the sup- 
port of the great majority of the Amer- 
ican people, regardless of politics, in 
his demand that measures shall be taken 
which will head off strikes in the great 
basic industries such as mining. Pro- 
ducers of the necessities of life owe a 
duty to the public as well as to them- 
selves and they have no right to hold up 
any such industry. 

If the farmers all went on a strike 
and put a stop to the production of 
foodstuffs there would be civil war, for 
the cities would at once rebel against 
the injustice. 

The public are not greatly interested 
in all the grievances that the miners 
and the mine owners may have against 
each other. These questions should be 
met and disposed of peaceably and 
honorably in the regular course of busi- 
ness and without inflicting punishment 
on the consumers. The consumers have 
enough to bear already and they are 
not going to bear much more; they are 
just about at the limit of their patience. 

The price of coal has been boosted 
and boosted and boosted till it is several 
times what it was before the war. The 
farmers had to deflate right after the 
war and it is high time the other in- 
dustries followed suit. 

It is not necessary to reduce wages 
or impose new hardships on the work- 
ers; they deserve all they get and much 
more. But modern methods and means 
must be found which will provide an 
abundant supply of fuel to the people 
at all times and at reasonable rates. 
Hold-up prices should not be permitted 
on any pretext. 

Great Britain has just adopted the 
socialistic scheme of subsidizing the 
coal industry at the expense of her 











The common citizen, just as he gets 
settled down to summer comfort, has to 
have his peace disturbed by “threats that 
his coal supply for the winter is to be cut 
off by wholly unnecessary strikes.—Fort 
Wayne Journal-Gazette. 
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other industries. Lloyd George, hir- 
self an inveterate champion of work- 
ers’ rights, denounces the subsidy 
scheme as a hold-up of the great m,- 
jority by a small minority. He declareq 
that “demoracy is doomed if it sur. 
renders to compulsion of a minority 
from whatever quarter.” ; 

This country is not going to embark 
on any such suicidal policy. We've got 
the coal, we’ve got the men, we've got 
the market and we’ve got the money. 
Prosperity and happiness are ours for 
the asking. Coal mining is the founda. 
tion of all the other industries and our 
people will not tolerate any interfer- 
ence with that foundation. They are 
not concerned with the details of the 
bargains the miners and the operators 
may make but they do want coal; they 
are entitled to have it and they are go- 
ing to have it. 
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FAREWELL TO THE PIANO! 


You can see how the piano business 
has been shot to pieces by the radio 
and the auto when the city music stores 
are advertising player-pianos for as low 
as $199—instruments that would have 
brought $500 or so a few years ago. The 
question arises whether the piano isn’t 
going to follow the old parlor organ 
into the limbo of disuse and oblivion. 

In past years all parents have felt that 
they must scrape and save in order to 
have their children “take music lessons” 
—but apparently this is all going to be 
changed. It is a fact that fortunes have 
been wasted on music lessons for chil- 
dren who never made the slightest use 
of their musical training, such as it was, 
in their mature life. 

For one thing, it has been found that 
the old system of teaching music ws 
all wrong; it was based on the stern 
German idea of drumming knowledge 
into the pupil by years of the most tedi- 
ous labor. By this method all love of 
music was in many cases crushed to 
death. Now many short cuts have been 
discovered and a child who has any 
real talent can be made into an artist 
in a comparatively short time. for 
those that have no talent the time and 
money are wasted. 

The piano may “come back” to some 
extent, but it will never regain the hold 
it had in the days when every American 


and one or more of the children in the 
family were given protracted courses 
of “lessons” in order to execute a iew 
musical fireworks on the patient and 
long-suffering instrument. Incidentally 
the rest of the family and the neighbors 
had to endure the most nerve-wracking 
torture in the shape of hearing endless 
“exercizes” repeated over and over 
again until the pupil was supposed (0 
have mastered them. 

The piano belonged to an era thai |S 
passing, if not past. First there was the 
old “square” piano, which took up 
about half the parlor; next there was 
great improvement in the form of the 
“upright,” which was really the old 
square stood up against the wall and 
with the “inwards” changed somewhal; 
and finally there was—or is—the “baby 
grand,” which lies flat on its belly like 
the old square and has a three-cornered 
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end which sticks back far enough so ~ In any country, no matter how poor, 


that mother can use it to make biscuits 
or do a little ironing on. 

But they are all going, going—and the 
eternal auctioneer will before long say 
“gone!” Of course we don't mean that 
the piano will altogether go out of ex- 
istence; it is such an all-round instru- 
ment that it will remain in use for a 
long time still, but it will be played by 
professionals who have genuine talent 
and real training. 

The music will not be confined to a 
parlor or a concert hall, for a handful 
of people to hear, but it will be broad- 
cast over the whole land, “from Green- 
land’s icy mountains to India’s golden 
strand,” so that everyone, rich and poor, 
cultured and uncultured, black and 
white, denizens of crowded cities and 
rural people in the most remote and 
sparsely settled districts, will be able 
to enjoy it. There will then be no mo- 
nopoly of the beauties of music by a 
few such as there has been in the past. 
Musie will be democratized—carried 
right to the masses of the people so that 
whosoever will may listen and be bene- 
fited. 

It is going to be one of the greatest 
uplifting agencies the world has éver 
known. The nation is going to be link- 
ed together and its interests and sym- 
pathies woven and interwoven in a 
manner never dreamed of until the ra- 
dio came on the scene. The possibili- 
ties are so immense that all we can do 
is merely to outline them in a very 
vague way and wonder at them. 

Not only music of course but every 
other sort of entertaining and instruct- 
ing art will be thus brought right into 
every home. People then will have no 
excuse for skylarking to and fro in the 
land by auto in search of diversion. A 
new golden age will begin in which 
there will be a great trend back to the 
home life. Everything is pointing that 
way. 

The eclipse of the piano is merely one 
of the many indexes telling us what is 
coming. The piano has been a great 
boon in the home and all of us who love 
music and have faith in it as a great 
exalting power can’t help mourning the 
present neglect of it. But times have to 
change, and the thing to do is to adjust 
ourselves to them just as well as pos- 
sible. The hands of the clock can’t be 
turned back and we must remember 
that the future is going to present far 
greater opportunities than the past. 
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The Germans are evidently returning 
just as fast as they can to the luxurious 
ways they cultivated before the war. 

Pictures in the German papers give 
positive testimony to this fact. The 
richest and costliest clothing is worn. 
Expensive wines and liquors are drunk. 
Jewelry, perfumes and high-priced gew- 
gaws are sold in large quantities. Snob- 
bish men and women wear a monocle 
over one eye—one of the silliest affecta- 
tions ever thought of. Men are arrested 
for appearing on fashionable streets 
with coat off. Able-bodied travelers are 
too proud to carry even a small hand- 
bag but have to hire a flunkey to carry 
it. The old aristocratic idea that work 
or manual effort of any kind is a dis- 
grace is being revived and cherished. 


there will always be some people who 
manage to have money to squander and 
who adopt lordly ways. However, this 
sort of thing doesn’t look well in Ger- 
many, when she is appealing to the 
good-nature of the rest of the world and 
expecting to be treated as a needy bene- 
ficiary 
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BRYAN’S GAUNTLET 


In the midst of the battle a general 
has fallen. Whether Bryan’s banner 
symbolized the most righteous cause is 
beyond the power of mortal ken to dis- 
cern. But the Commoner held the issue 
paramount. He could not have fought 
so gamely for these convictions had he 
not believed them just. Indeed, Bryan 
never associated himself with anything 
that he, personally, did not consider 
honorable. He eschewed the ignoble. 











The book that has outlived worse storms 
than the present one—Columbus Dispatch. 








That was the man’s character. That 
was how he differed from many other 
public figures. 

The great Commoner was undeniably 
sincere and honest in advocating prin- 
ciples of religion. It is true that he was 
misled on many political issues, but that 
does not dim the light of his teachings 
in the eyes of a great multitude of fol- 
lowers. It is asserted, and not without 
foundation, that Bryan’s religious zeal 
blasted his political career. Certain 
deep-rooted beliefs permeated his every 
thought and action, in office and out. 
Even so, the Great Commoner died 
beloved for an unswerving faith and de- 
votion to high ideals. He met a war- 
rior’s fate in the heat of the fray. His 
memory is revered by an army of 
friends and is at the same time respect- 
ed—aye, feared—by opponents. And 
coincident. with Bryan’s passing there 
gleams high in the firmament a new star 
which henceforth is expected to guide 
a host along the path indicated by the 
late leader. 

Though the number is legion who 
mourn the pasing of this figure unique 
in American history, none grieve more 
than the simple country folk of whom 
Bryan was one. None enlisted more 
enthusiastically under his standard and 
none plunged into the conflict with 
more ardor, There is no denying the 












Commoner’s leadership of a powerful 
factor in the spiritual life of the nation. 

After all is said and done, and the 
probing instruments put away, it will 
be found that his forces are in truth the 
backbone and sinews of America. As 
churchmen representing many denomi- 
nations, they fearlessly andenergetically 
serve their cause. And it is significant 
that the country people—the farmers 
and the small-town residents—are in 
the majority. They are close to the soil; 
they are producers of the absolute ne- 
cessities of life on which all of us must 
depend. 

“Fundamentalists” they are termed; 
yet it is an honorable designation. The 
dictionary defines the word as “relating 
or constituting a foundation, i. e., a nec- 
essary truth; an essential.” The funda- 
mentalists accepts the Scripture word 
as absolute. On the other hand, there 
is the “modernist.” As the name im- 
plies, a modernist is a person who holds’ 
“modern” views. But this shouldn’t he 
taken to mean that a modernist is an 
agnostic. Far from it. The majority 
are loyal Christians. The main differ- 
ence is that they try to reconcile the 
Bible’s word with the light of late sci- 
entific knowledge. 

However, it goes without saying that 
a fundamentalist stands for all that is 
good and pure in American life. He 
can’t go far wrong. No ill can result 
from believing in the literal word of 
the Bible. The truth will eventually 
prevail, but its acceptance can’t be 
forced. Evil enters when the individual 
applies ultra-modern interpretation, 
That is where the modernist trans- 
gresses. Some, in fact, have crossed the 
border of good reasoning and have thus 
‘hurt the cause of truth. Those who 
should have set an example of tolera- 
tion and human sympathy have shown 
themselves narrow and mean. 

Now, which of these two word-pic- 
tures exemplifies the greater faith: the 
venerable old lady who, when heckled 
on her belief that the whale swallowed 
Jonah, resolutely replied, “I know that 
the whale swallowed Jonah, and if the 
Bible said that Jonah swallowed the 
whale I would believe that, too!” .... 
or.... the ultra-modernist who spends 
his time guessing at a natural basis for 
the miracle and then trying to force his 
conclusions on his fellow men, against 
their will. 

But fundamentalist or modernist edi- 
tion, the Scriptures remain the Holy 
Writ. The word lives, and will live 
in spite of greater eruptions and dogma- 
tic differences. There is no cause for 
alarm so long as these recurring squab- 
bles are confined to Christian ranks. In 
any version, the Bible is the Rock of 
Ages upon which many faiths are built. 


Philadelphia evidently is a very wet 
town, for one of the newspapers pub- 
lished there says that a number of per- 
sons were arrested and were “bailed 
out.” 


The fierce Riff women, they say, 
smear with henna the warrior who 
turns back, and men so smeared are 
shot next day. Poor fellows, they are 
henna-picked, as it were. 
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Saving at Per 4 


really is easy 


on every payment, even though your 
savings average no more than $10 a 
month, adds impetus to the growth of 
your savings, and gives you a strong 
incentive to save, when you use our Investment Sav- 


ings Plan for buying 7% Smith Bonds. 


The interest that you receive on your payments 
helps to pay for your first bond. Then, soon, you 
have 7% interest coupons from one bond helping to 
pay for another; 7% coupons from two bonds help- 
ing to pay for a third and soon. 

After an initial payment of 10% (more if you wish), 
you have 10 months to complete your purchase of 
a $100, $500 or $1,000 bond on any terms conveni- 
ent to you. You may purchase a single bond, or 
buy one bond after another over a period of years. 
Your money is invested in 
strongly secured First Mort- 
gage Bonds and protected by 
the safeguards that have re- 
sulted in our record of no Joss 
so any investor in 52 years. 





For further information about 
7% Smith Bonds, and for our 
booklet, ‘“‘How To Build an Independent Income,” 
send your name and address on the coupon today. 


The F.H.Smith Co. 


tt Founded 1873 sitilnaiate 
E t 

Philadelphia SmithBldg.,Washington,D.C. Minneapolis 

NO LOSS TO ANY INVESTOR IN 52 YEARS 
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Question Box —~ 








Pronunciation of “Himalaya” 


Ques. What is the correct pronuncia- 
tion of the word “Himalaya,” the name 
of a range of mountains in India?—Ans, 
All the leading dictionaries give the cor- 
rect pronunciation of this*word as “hi- 
maw-la-ya,” with the accent on the 
second syllable and the “i” sound short 
or as long “e.” But nine persons out of 
10 in this country pronounce it “him-a- 
lay-a,” with the third syllable accented. 
This is one of the cases where the lexi- 
cographers are holding out for a pro- 
nunciation which is losing ground in 
actual usage. 


When Niagara Stopped Falling 

Ques. Can you tell us the year when 
icebergs formed a dam at the head of 
the Niagara river on March 30 and for 
24 hours no water went over Niagara 
falls?—Ans. You no doubt refer to the 
year 1848. On March 29 of that year 
the Niagara river was obstructed by ice 
at Lake Erie and the river bed just 
above the falls was almost dry for 
nearly 24 hours. 


Degrees of Murder 


Ques. What is the difference between 
first degree murder, second degree mur- 
der and manslaughter?—Ans. When 
murder is divided into grades or de- 
grees the different degrees are fixed by 
statute in the different states. Murder 
in the first degree is the most severely 
punished and is usually restricted to 
those cases where the killing is willful, 
deliberate, premeditated or especially 
cruel, or where it is done in the com- 
mission of a heinous felony such as 
arson or rape. Murder of a lesser de- 
gree is in the second degree. All mur- 
der presumes malice. Manslaughter is 
the killing of another without malice. 


Foundation of Monument 


Ques. Is it true that once the Wash- 
ington monument was reported sinking 
and cement was put around the base to 
stop it?—Ans. During the construction 
of the monument, when it was about 
150 feet high, the entire foundation of 
stone was taken out and a foundation 
A great slab of con- 
crete was placed under the whole foun- 
dation. The monument has settled three 
or four inches since it was started. 


Modernist and Fundamentalist 

Ques. What does “liberalist” and 
“fundamentalist” mean—what is_ the 
difference? These terms were used so 
frequently in the Scopes trial.—Ans. 
According to modern usage both the 
liberalist (or modernist) and the funda- 
mentalist believe in the Bible. But the 
fundamentalist believes that the Bible 
is the literal word of God; while the 
liberalist or modernist believes the 


Bible should be interpreted freely in the 
light of modern science. Of course this 
does not mean that the fundamentalists 
interpret every part of the Bible liter- 
ally; many parts of the Scriptures are 
obviously symbolical, such as the para- 
bles for instance. 


But they maintain 


that when the Bible says a whale or a 
big fish swallowed Jonah, that’s what 
it means. The modernist, on the other 
hand, is inclined to regard this merely 
as a symbolical story told to teach a 
lesson. Where the Bible and modern 
science seem to conflict the fundamen- 
talist accepts the Bible as being right; 
the modernist attempts to reconcile sci- 
ence and the Bible by a liberal inter- 
pretation of the latter. 


Aliens in Territories 


Ques. I wish to know: A man born 
in Ireland comes to the territory of 
Washington, and then the territory is 
taken by congress as a state of the 
Union—does this man born and raised 
an Irishman become a full-fledged citi- 
zen of the United States?—Ans. The 
changing of a territory into a state 
would not alter the status of aliens 
within its borders in respect to citizen- 
ship. The man you mention would still 
be an alien, unless he became natural- 
ized in the regular way. 


Collective Bargaining 

Ques. Will you give us some informa- 
tion as to what “collective bargaining” 
means.—Ans. Collective bargaining 
means acting or bargaining in groups. 
If a labor union makes an agreement 
with an _ association of employers 
through their representatives, that is 
collective bargaining. Collective bar- 
gaining is opposed to individual bar- 
gaining in which each person acts for 
himself. 


Mileage from Gasoline 


Ques. Does the speed of an automo- 
bile make any difference in the mileage 
gotten from a gallon of gasoline? That 
is, will you get more mileage out of a 
gallon of gasoline when driving the 
automobile fast than you will when 
driving it slow?—Ans. An authoritative 
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Not far from Bombay, India, are the fa- 
mous caves of Elephanta. Elephanta is an 
island long held as a sacred place by the 
orientals. The name was given by the Por- 
tuguese, from a colossal sculpture of an 
elephant. A series of subterranean temples 
are hewn right out of the solid rock. Col- 
umns of the natural rock are left standing 
to support the roof, as shown by this sketch 
made by one of the Pathfinder editors. 
Thousands of Hindu pilgrims come from 
long distancés to pay tribute at these 
shrines. One of the gods, Siva, is repre- 
sented as having eight arms, and around the 
neck a_string of skulls. It is supposed these 
rock-hewn sculptures were done in about 
the 10th century A. D, 
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statement on the spbject is supibed us 
by the U. S. bureau of standards: “More 
force is required to propel a car at high 
speed than at low speed, chiefly because 
wind resistance increases approximate- 
ly as the square of.the speed. There- 
fore, the mileage from a gallon of gas- 
oline will be better at low speeds if the 
fuel-air ration furnished at both speeds 
is the same. If, as frequently happens, 
the mixture furnished by the carbu- 
retor is different for different speeds, 
the actual mileage obtained in service 
may increase or decrease with speed, 
depending upon the carburetor charac- 
teristics.” 


White and Black Blackbirds 


Ques. To settle an argument would 
you please tell me if a white blackbird 
could still be called a blackbird? Sev- 
eral years ago we saw an entirely white 
one with a large flock of blackbirds.— 
Ans. The word “blackbird” is the name 
of a species or family of birds, just as 
“crow” or “robin” is. Therefore if one 
of this species happened to be white, 
and such freaks do occasionally occur, 
it would still be a blackbird. In the 
same way there might be a white red- 
bird or a white bluebird. 


Corn Grows at Night 


Ques. Does corn grow at night?— 
Ans. Yes, corn grows at night. The fact 
that the process of photosynthesis goes 
on only while the plant, is receiving 
sunlight does not necessarily mean that 
the plant would grow only during such 
periods. The photosynthetic products, 
says the U. S. bureau of plant industry, 
may require further change before be- 
ing utilized for growth; besides, rate of 
growth is influenced by many factors 
other than the formation of food mate- 
rial through the photosynthetic process. 
The opinion of farmers that corn may 
grow most rapidly on warm nights, 
other things being equal, is probably 
correct. 


Name of Mt. Everest 


Ques. Why was Mt. Everest so 
named?—Ans. Mt. Everest was named 
after Sir George Everest, a British sol- 
dier and engineer, who conducted a 
survey of the Himalayas. He was born 
in 1790 and died in 1866. 


“Bride of the Sea” 


Ques. Why is Venice called the 
“Bride of the Sea”?—Ans. The city was 
so called from the ancient ceremony in 
which the doge threw a ring into: the 
Adriatic, saying, “We wed thee, O sea, 
in token of perpetual domination.” In 
those days Venice was mistress of the 
Adriatic and her ships went to every 
port in the civilized world. 


Venoms of Poisonous Snakes 


Ques. Does anyone know the chemi- 
cal composition of the fluid given off 
when a snake bites? If so, are all the 
poisons from venomous snakes of the 
same composition ?—Ans. The poison 
of snakes is secreted by a gland which 
resembles the salivary gland in mam- 
mals. The venom is composed of from 
50 to 70 per cent of protein; the chief 
remaining components are water and 
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carbohydrates, with occasional admix- 
tures of cells and micro-organisms, 
while: salts such as chlorides, phos- 
phates of calcium, magnesium and am- 
monium occur in small quantities. The 
venoms of different species of snakes 
differ more or less; all venoms contain 


several toxins which act independently- 


of each other. 


Nominating Conventions 


Ques. Have nominating conventions 
in the United States been established by 
law or by custom?—Ans. The national 
partisan nominating conventions have 
no recognition in law; they are purely 
the product of party custom and con- 
venience. 


Apes and Monkeys 

Ques. Are there apes which are not 
monkeys? What distinguishes the two? 
—Ans. The terms “ape” and “monkey” 
are frequently used interchangeably; 
all monkeys are called apes and all apes 
are called monkeys. But the term “ape” 
is more particularly applied to the tail- 
less, manlike monkeys of the old world, 
such as the chimpanzee; while “mon- 
key” is more often used when speaking 
of the smaller arboreal monkeys. 





THE COMMON PERSON 


Among the sayings of Lincoln that en- 
deared him to his fellow human beings was 
his declaration that the Lord must love 
the common people, since he made so many 
of them. It is a worthy ambition that 
leads one to aspire to be a common person. 
We throw about the word “common” in a 
reproachful sense when it may mean an 
honorable distinction. For instance, we 
beseech others to use their common sense, 
knowing that such sense is a precious thing 
and—in some localities—a rarity. 

Dr. Eliot once wrote a beautiful study 
of two “common” lives, calling it first “The 
Forgotten Millions” and then by the in- 
ferior title of “John and Martha Gilley.” 
They were a long-wedded, faithful pair he 
met in his sojourns summer after summer 
on the Maine coast. He told of their pio- 
neer hardships, their family cares, their 
distributive goodness to the neighbors, their 
vision of their duty and their moral ear- 
nestness, but there’ was no hint of preach- 
ing in the tale. Rather he was concerned 
to point out their economic self-reliance 
and their character, rock-ribbed like the 
sea-torn coast, where the father tended his 
lighthouse for a pittance from the gov- 
ernment. At the close of the article he 
gave thanks for their steadfast, undecora- 
tive but civilizing example, expressing his 
belief that it is for unnumbered good and 
quiet lives like theirs that God made and 
upholds this earth. 

Ambition prompts the quest of a career: 
one man with a scrivening pen at a desk 
aspires curiously to lead a cavalry charge, 
and as you look at his quizzical, withered 
face! you; would not dream it. A girl with 
music and poetry competing for the pos- 
session of the larger areas of her mind 
wants, most of all, to|be Jeanne d’Arc in 
this century and ride abroad like a Tenny- 
sonian hero redressing wrongs; but she 
does not confess it, except perhaps in shy 
occasional whispers to herself. Most of us 
can have in prospect! no dramatic and su- 
preme occasions calling us to flare sudden- 
ly like a rocket in the night before awed 
spectators. But:along the common way, for 
the lives that move in the daily current 
besides our own, there are a thousand use- 
ful, simple things to do that seem as 
important as some of the, things that are 
called great.—Philadelphia Ledger, 
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The Recreation Hour~ 








Made Violin of Matches 


John Shields, of Midland, Md., known 
as “the greatest whittler in western 
Maryland, has made a violin of matches. 
The rare instrument is of standard size 
and required more than a year’s work. 
Besides the odd violin Mr. Shields has 
a large collection of all kinds of wood- 
work. Every piece in it was carved by 
him with an ordinary penknife. His 
work has been exhibited in all parts 
of the United States, and several speci- 
mens have been exhibited in France. 


How Trains are Coftrolled 


As the average train passenger flashes 
by station after station, passes and 
meets other trains, and arrives safely at 
his destination and on time, he is, no 
doubt, unconsciously grateful to the 
conductor and engineer who piloted the 
train. But very few people who travel 
on trains know or give thought to the 
fact that there is a “power behind the 
throne” which made the tracks clear 
and gave them uninterrupted passage. 
Back of every train movement is the 
train dispatcher. From him crews re+ 
ceive their orders, and upon his instruc- 
tions trains are run. There are over 
6000 train dispatchers in the United 
States who started in when they were 
young men and have become dispatch- 
ers only through long years of hard 
work and study. 


People often talk of the responsibil- 
ity of engineers and trainmen in the 
handling of their trains. It is true that 
they have responsibility, but they are 
always working under orders from the 
train dispatcher, who has not only their 
train but dozens of others to look after. 
A mistake on his part might result in 
the loss of human life, the loss of val- 
uable property and delay in traffic. 
However, very few disasters are ever 
traceable to the dispatcher as the result 
of an error or negligence on his part. 
Telegraphy was once used exclusively 
for the transmission of train orders. 
But in recent years it has been rapidly 
discarded in favor of the telephone, 
which is much speedier for the work. 
Practically all up-to-date railroads have 
installed the telephone equipment. 


Train dispatching is a convenient, 
prompt and safe way of temporarily 
changing operating rules and time table 
schedules. Orders are sent from the 
office of the dispatcher at headquarters 
to the trains affected. The operator at 
the station to which the order is sent 
copies and delivers it to the train. There 
are two forms of train orders. One is 
known as “19” order and does not have 
to be signed for by the conductor of the 
train to which it is sent. It is simply 
handed onto the passing train, and its 
principal use is to advance an inferior 
train against a superior. 

The other train order is form “31.” 
This order is known as a holding order. 
It has to be signed for by the conductor 
of the train before delivery by the sta- 
tion operator. The name of the conduc- 
tor, train number and number of the 


order is then sent to the PREP by 
the operator. This procedure makes the 
order complete and the conductor then 
delivers a copy of it to the engineer 
and the train is allowed to proceed. 
Such an order is used to restrict the 
“rights” of a train and there must be 
every precaution so there will be no 
misunderstanding or error. 


“Fairy Crosses” and “Fairy Stones” 


The mineral known as pyrites, or 
iron pyrites, is a sulphite of iron. Un- 
der certain mysterious conditions of 
crystallization double crystals are pro- 
duced that are so placed or joined that 
their prominent edges form a cross, 
These crosses are what are known as 





Specimens of “Fairy Cross” 


“fairy crosses.” Beautiful specimens of 
the “fairy cross” form the famous Be- 
ment collection exhibited at the Amer- 
ican Museum of Natural History, New 
York. In this collection is a cross that 
is so perfect that the average person can 
hardly believe that it was not cut by 
tools instead of being a product of na- 
ture. Most of the crosses in this collec- 
tion are in the regular form of a Greek 
cross. One of the small specimens, how- 
ever, is in the form of a St. Andrew’s 
cross. Our illustration shows three 
specimens from the Bement collection. 

Iron pyrites is not the only mineral 
that makes its crystals in the form of 
crosses. In Virginia and Georgia they 
have “fairy stones” which are frequent- 
ly plowed up. Sometimes they are 
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found on the surface of the ground after 
a hard rain. These crosses are believed 
by some people to bring more good luck 
to anyone who may wear them than 
the proverbial rabbit’s foot. They are 
frequently worn as watch charms. ‘The 
late Theodore Roosevelt was a devotee 
of this particular form of talisman. 
These odd-shaped stones are cystals of 
the mineral staurolite, a reddish-brown 
to brown-black translucent to opaque 
aluminum silicate. This silicate is un- 
common and is present in rocks. Like 
the iron crosses they are twinned crys- 
tals formed by the intersection of two, 
and sometimes three, simple crystals. 


Paints Pictures with Wood 

In Alsace, France, there is a painter 
named Spindler who, it is claimed, 
makes beautiful pictures with wood 
alone. He uses wood only in its natural 
color. Each picture is made from a 
sketch. After he has drawn the sketch 
the artist cuts the veneer and glues it 
to the backing\and welds it with a press. 
In his workroom he is said to have 
pieces of every kind of wood found in 
Europe and many pieces from other 
countries. It is asserted that the artist 
achieves perfect colors with the various 
woods. He pictures clouds, rain, sun- 
shine—in short, anything and every- 
thing an artist can paint with paints. 
Sometimes the pieces of veneer he uses 
are as fine as hairs and require hours 
of study and fitting. 


Put the Elephant in His Cage 


Hold a narrow card vertically over 
the dotted line between the elephant 
and his cage in the accompanying illus- 
tration. Then bring the eyes near the 
picture, the right directly over the cage 
and the left directly over the elephant. 
You will observe Jumbo apparently 
walking into his cage. As you move 
your head away from the picture he 
will seem to back out to his former po- 
sition. The card of course separates the 
two objects so that one eye beholds 
only the one and the other beholds only 
the other. The illusion is produced by 
a blending in the center of vision of the 
two images on the retinas of the eyes. 

A similar effect may be obtained by 








Our Real Reel Heroines and Heroes 


The hazardous and thrilling feats en- 
acted in motion pictures are nearly all 
done by doubles acting for the real 
stars. The doubles risk their lives so 
the stars can be safe. In Hollywood 
there is a little band of girls who risk 
their lives almost every day for the 
glorification of some fabulously paid 
film star. These doubles get only $25 a 
day for risking their necks. They are 
called “the shadowy selves of the film 
celebrities who put the punches in the 
pictures.” So, the thrillers you see on 
the screen are enacted by one of these 
dare-devil doubles and not by the star 
who gets all the glory. 

There are but few motion picture 
stars who have attained their position 
without the aid of doubles at some time 
or other. Mary Pickford, her husband 
Douglas Fairbanks, Valentino, Poli 











Negri, Gloria Swanson—in fact, almost 
without exception all the “big ones” 
have been aided by the services of dar- 
ing doubles. Some of the bravest and 
most popular women doubles are Elsie 
Ward, Janet Ford, Loretta Rush, Marilyn 
Mills and Winna Brown. Besides the 
dare-devil women doubles there are 
men actors who double for both men 
and women stars. 

R. D. Jones, a Hollywood actor, was 
drowned recently while doubling for a 
star. He was shooting rapids in the 
Coquille river, Oreg., in a canoe for a 
picture. The canoe upset and Jones 
disappeared. It was said that he was 
inexperienced in handling a canoe and 

was warned not to attempt to run the 

rapids. Thus an unsung hero gave his 
life as a stepping stone in the career of 
a film favorite. 
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cutting out the picture, folding along 
the dotted line, pasting the backs of the 
two halves together and then rotating 
rapidly while suspended between two 
strings tied in holes punched at A and 
B. In this case you have a sort of mo- 
tion-picture apparatus and the effect is 


* 



























































An Elephantine Task 


produced by a blending of the two im- 
ages impressed in rapid succession on 
the retinas of both eyes. 


“Cats as Fishermen” 

Dr. E. W. Gudger, a well-known ich- 
thyologist of the American Museum of 
Natural History, has collected some in- 
teresting and out-of-the-way facts on 
cats as fishermen. As is generally 
known all cats relish a diet of fish. 
“Unless it be catnip,” says Dr. Gudger, 
“there is nothing else on the earth or 
in the waters under the earth for which 
cats have such a violent fondness. Al- 
though cats have a reputation of show- 
ing a marked antipathy to getting wet 
there are numerous instances, says this 
authority, where cats not only wade 
into the water after their finny prey 
but actually swim and dive after them. 

The larger proportion of these cats, 
however, are millers’ cats. They are 
domiciled at mills to keep down the 
mice and rats. They catch water rats 
as well as house rats and in this way 
develop the habit of going into water 
after their prey. Sometimes they are 
trying to catch a water rat and make a 
mistake and catch a fish, their best- 
loved food. This, says Dr. Gudger, is 
probably the beginning of the habit of 
deliberate fishing. Some cats not only 
acquire the habit of fishing for them- 
selves but often bring them home to 
their masters. 


Telephones in U. S. 

There are nearly twice as many tele- 
phones in the United States as in all 
the rest of the world put together. The 
number of telephones in use through- 
out the world is approximately 25,000,- 
000. Of that number about 16,000,000, 
or 65 per cent are in the United States. 
Europe has over 6,000,000 and those re- 
maining are scattered throughout Asia, 
Africa, Oceania and the western hem- 
isphere outside of the United States. 
The single state of Indiana has over 
500,000 telephones in service while 
Japan has about 475,000. 

In this country we have, on the aver- 
age, one telephone for every seven peo- 
ple. In all ether countries combined 
there is about one telephone for every 
185 inhabitants. New York City alone, 
has more telephones than any foreign 
country except Germany. Americans 
are also greater users of the telephone 
than any other people, We use it much 
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oftener than Europeans. The average 
American talks over the phone nearly 
185 times a year. 


PUZZLE-PROBLEM 


No, 289. A came from the north in his 
auto on a highway that crossed at right 
angles another road running due east 
and west, on which B at the same time 
was motoring eastward. They started 
from the north and west simultaneous- 
ly, A going from north to south at the 
rate of 32 miles an hour; B going from 
west to east at the rate of 20 miles an 
hour. From A’s northern starting point 
to the crossroads was 60 miles. From 
B’s starting point to the crossroads was 
70 miles. If they started their journeys 
at 12 o’clock, noon, and traveled for 
three hours at their respective speeds, 
at what time were the two cars clos- 
est tcgether? Ans. to 288—42.35 rods 
square. 








TOM MARSHALL’S MEMOIRS 
Just before his death, former Vice-Presi- 
dent Thomas R. Marshall had practically 
completed a lengthy and interesting account 
of his life work and observations. Mark 
Thistlethwaite of the Indianapolis News, 
former secretary to Mr. Marshall, is now 

putting them in order for publication. 


A MIDSUMMER IDYL 


Waist deep in sweet clover August sits 
with folded hands and hums in the shade 
with the sweet corn browning its silk in the 
sun, Phlox waving red, pink, white and 
lavender in the borders. Goldenrod yellow 
along the ways. Wild sunflowers nodding 
above the thicket. Swallows overhead in 
the evening. Birds moulting and quitting 
their song. The katydid about to tune up. 
Pensive days, bright with color, edged with 
regret for no palpable cause——Chicago Tri- 
bune. 
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Por this Solid White Gold 
Ring with Full Cut 


1 Ct. Blue-White 
Radiant Deelite Diamond 
Only a down payment of 10c required 
and we make immediate shipment of 

this beautiful solid gold ring. 
WE TRUST YOU 
Shipment Same Day 
No References Needed 

Elsewhere you would pay upwards of $150 for a 
genuine diamond of the same cut, fiery flash and 
brilliancy as the Deelite Diamond. For ours, pay 
only $12 and you may pay it $1 per week. Make 

payment only to Postman when he delivers 
package. Send name, address and finger size at 
once (state if ladies or gents desired) and get your 
Deelite ring by return mail. An absolute guaran- 
tee goes with each ring. 
F.P. Deelite Co., 530 Broadway, New York City 
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ENVLCADLE 


The above letters when properly arranged forty the 
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of all encumbrances in a superb development at 
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above fo who can verify that they have not been 
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Solve puzzle and mail today with your name and 

address. This offer expires November 19th. Act now! 
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299 Broadway, Dept. 103 New York 
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Gland Extracts 
Start Hens. 
Laying in 24 





At last science has found the way to reach the 
OVARIAN or EGG PRODUCING gland of hens 
and stimulate the production of e al almost 
over night! This new discovery makes hens lay 
as never before thought possible. Now every 
poultry raiser can quickly and easily double his 
profits by doubling his egg yield 

You have heard of gland extracts and vitamines 
for human beings and the marvelsthat science has 
accomplished. Now, the Poultry Vitamines Com- 
pany has developed a tablet for poultry with truly 
amazing results. For hens have glands, just like 
humans. Hens need vitamines, too. And these 
tablets contain both these precious energizing sub- 
stances that act upon the vital organs of fowls. 


5 Times the Eggs 


Eggs! Eggs! And still more Ly td in at 
weather! Just crush a few BLA VITA- 
MINES in the drinking water. Then nett the 
action! Government station reports that hens fed 
vitamines laid 300 eggs. The ordinary hen lays 
only 60. Thirk of it! Five times the eggs! Five 
times the profit! 


30 Eggs Instead of 6 


“The tablets did wonderful,” writes Mrs. H. D. 
McReynolds, of Adairville, Ky.° ‘Iwas not gettinga 
half-dozen eggs a day from a flock of 60 hens. Since 
feeding them only one week my hens have increased 
2% dozen eggs.”’ Again, 5 times the cae viet 
id you ever hear of anything like this before? 


Eggs-Eggs-Eggs 


Yes; lots of enee, fine healthy chicks, and prosper- 
ous flocks without fuss or bother. Turn your loaf- 
ers into busy layers. Double your egg profits. 
What others are doing, you, too, can do. TAB- 
LATED VITAMINES combines real gland ex- 
tracts and vitamines with astonishing results in 
@gg production and general health. 


sq°° Package 





REE! 


Don’t send any money. Just fill in and mail 
coupon below. The Poultry Vitamines Com- 
pany will send you at once TWO regular 
one-dollar packages of TABLATED VITA- 
MINES. Pay your postman only $1, plus 17c¢ 
postage, when he delivers BOTH packages. 
Theextra dollar packageis given without cost. 


Results Guaranteed 


Don’t wait. Take advantage of this offer to- 
day. The Poultry Vitamines Company abso- 
lutely guarantees satisfaction or money 
back. You can’t lose. Get dozens of eggs 
right now! Mail coupon below this minute. 


Send No Mone 


Poultry Vitamines Company, Dept.27 
/ 837 Spruce St,, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Send me TWO regular one-dollar packages of TABLATED 
VITAMINES. I will pay postman only $1, vlus l7c 
postage. for BOTH packages. You agree to refund my 
money at any time within 30 days if I am not entirely 
satisfied. If you prefer, you may send $1 with this 
coupon and save postage. 
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Agriculture Colleges Lose Students 

Figures compiled by the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States show 
that the enrolment in agricultural col- 


leges has decreased 10 per cent in the 
last 10 years. “This decrease in agricul- 
tural college enrolments,” the Chamber 
says, “apparently has reflected the eco- 
nomic depression which agriculture has 
experienced. Similarly, the marked in- 
crease in agricultural college enrol- 
ments during the 10 years prior to our 
entry into the World war apparently 
reflected in part the increasing prosper- 
ity of agriculture during that period.” 
Agricultural colleges in the Middle At- 
lantic and east North Central states 
have suffered the greatest losses in en- 
rolment. The decrease has been slight 
in New England, west North Central 
and Pacific Coast states. In the Moun- 
tain and Southern states enrolments 
have increased considerably, although 
even in those states the increase has 
not kept pace with that in other colleges. 


Hunter Invents Machine 


A remarkable farm machine has been 
invented by Sir Charles Ross, of Scot- 
land, manufacturer of firearms. Sir 
Charles also has a reputation as a big 
game hunter. The machine combines a 
mower, hayloader, silage cutter and 
tractor all in one. The tractor, of 
course, supplies the power. This ma- 
chine, operated by four men, will do the 
work of 32 men—at least this is the 
claim. A shipment of the new machin- 
ery has been made from La Crosse, 
Wis., to the estate of Sir Charles at Bal- 
nagown, Scotland. 


It Pays to Plan 


Most farm women try to stretch their 
housekeeping dollars as far as possible, 
but their skill in this art varies widely, 
according to a series of studies in the 
cost of living made by the department 
of agriculture. Many farm families fail 
to get the quantity of vegetables and 
fruits that could be had from the farm 
at low cost in comparison with the 
market prices of those products. 

Less than one-half of the total amount 
of food products consumed by 110 farm 
families in New London, Conn., in 1923 
was furnished by the farms. The re- 
mainder was provgded by direct pur- 
chase. Similar high percentages of pur- 
chased as compared with farm-grown 
table supplies have been recorded in 
other localities. Farm families, it is de- 
clared, could live more cheaply were 
their meals better planned and prepar- 
ed, and provided to a greater extent 
from the farm and garden. 

Savings are often possible, says the 
department, through more efficient use 
of fuel and household supplies. Some- 
times waste in the use of the automobile 
and excessive auto operation costs can 
be lessened. Expenditures for educa- 
tion and “advancement” are desirable, 
but money for these purposes should 
not be spent lavishly without due con- 
sideration merely because the purpose 


is regarded as educational or spiritual. 

One way of stretching the dollar is by 
setting up a definite goal for family im- 
provement. Failure to plan expendi- 
tures often means that vital needs, such 
as those for insurance, health and rec- 
reation, cannot be met. When all mem- 
bers of the farm family understand 
where the family income goes and co- 
operate in attaining a definite goal in 
family living, a given amount of money 
will go much further. 

In the Connecticut study the average 
annual expenditure of 110 families was 
found to be $1492, compared with $1540 
for 183 families in Ohio, $1669 for 472 
families in Iowa, and $1558 for 187 in 
Alabama. Only 4.6 per cent of the Con- 
necticut farm homes studied were com- 
pletely modern. Expenditures for ad- 
vancement averaged $81 a family, or 
5.4 per cent of the total value of goods 
consumed. This proportion was lower 
than that of the families in Alabama and 
Iowa, but slightly higher than that of 
the Ohio families. 


Disinfect Bins Before Using 


A good time to disinfect potato bins 
and cellars is just before harvest, ac- 
cording to H. L. Bolley, plant patholo- 
gist of North Dakota. “When the cel- 
lars and root houses are practically 
empty is a good time for each owner 
to give a thorough cleaning out and dis- 
infecting of all woodwork, walls and 
floors. The most satisfactory disinfec- 
tant for this purpose is a strong solution 
of formaldehyde. You should use at 
least one pound to 20 or 25 gallons of 
water. Spray the woodwork, walls and 
floors so as to have them thoroughly 
wet after they are scrubbed. Shut up 
the cellar or building for a _ time.” 
Whitewash can be added to the liquid 
solution of formaldehyde, one pound to 
25 gallons of water. Whitewash all parts 
with this solution. People make a mis- 
take in permitting molds and fungi to 
grow and collect on the walls and 
floors of their potato bins, for these 
fungi aid or bring about the rotting of 
the potatoes. 


Water-glass Egg Preserving 

The best egg preserver, of course, is 
cold storage. The usual cold storage 
temperature is 30 to 33 degrees, and 32 
degrees is freezing. When eggs are fro- 
zen they keep well, but when they begin 
to thaw they must be used or they will 
spoil. Most farmers, however, are too 
far from cold storage plants to take ad- 
vantage of them, so they must find other 
means of keeping their eggs. They may 
keep them for a time in salt, in oats in 
a box or in a stone jar. These contain- 
ers must be kept in a cool and not too 
well lighted place. But even when these 
precautions are taken all the eggs do 
not keep and often great loss results. 

What is claimed to be the safest and 
most practical of all methods for pre- 
serving eggs on the farm is the water- 
glass method. For this method a five 
or 10 gallon stone jar with cover must 
be provided. Enough water to fill this 
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A flapper of Tonkin, French Indo-China, 
all dressed u Her necklace is a little 
heavy, consisting of solid copper wire, but 
it is her pride. Her head-dress with its 
graceful folds is rather striking. Modistes 
of Paris often get their ideas for new styles 
from what the women wear in out-of-the- 
way places of the world. 








jar three-fourths full should be boiled. 
Let the water cool and add one-tenth 
as much commercial water glass as 
there is water. Then stir thoroughly. 
This mixture should be placed in the 
stone jar and allowed to stand a short 
time before putting in any eggs. They 
should be put in a few at a time and 
taken out a few at a time so as not to 
stir the mixture any more than can be 
helped. Such a mixture should not be 
used more than one season. 

It is also important to gather eggs 
twice a day in warm weather and wash 
them thoroughly so that none of them 
will have a chance to spoil. It doesn’t 
pay to pack eggs except in the summer 
when they reach the lowest price of the 
year. The top market for eggs is reach- 
ed in mid-winter. 


Hay Cured by Fan 


Engineers of the department of agri- 
culture in the University of Wisconsin 
recently made an interesting experi- 
ment with a new method of curing hay. 
By means of a high-pressure hot air 
fan new mown hay was made ready for 
baling eight hours after it was cut and 
raked up. This does away with the ne- 
cessity of drying the hay two or three 
weeks before baling it. It also reduces 
to a minimum the damage done by rain 
and pests. 





Repairing Stovepipe with Asbestos 


Often it happens that part of the 
stovepipe rusts out during a season of 
the year when it is very inconvenient 
to replace it with a new piece of pipe. 
But it has to be repaired if you expect 
good results from the stove, for the hole 
in the pipe interferes with the draft. 
The best way to repair a stovepipe tem- 
porarily is to wrap a piece of asbestos 
around the place where the.hole is and 
tie it on tight with light wire. This can 
be done very neatly if pains are taken; 
and the draft will be as good as it was 
before the pipe rusted out. 


LITTLE HOUSES 


A young married woman with a baby 
that took much of her time and care said 
she was discouraged when she thought how 
little her lifework mattered compared with 
her husband’s business. “He talks of large 
affairs,’ she explained, “and things I don’t 
know anything about. My husband’s work 
seems so large and mine is so little.” 

But the woman who felt that her life 
was caged and circumscribed as doing 
the creative and constructive work of build- 
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ing a home in a little house; and she did 
not realize that in so doing she fulfilled 
the law of her being and nobly served the 
race. 

It is not just the house made with hands 
that constitutes the home. It is the en- 
vironment created therein, which furniture 
and insensate things cannot supply. Four 
walls may build a prison or they may mean 
a temple and a shrine. 

The nation is full of little houses where 
pure content abides. The misery that fills 
the divorce courts and gets into the head- 
lines is so exceptional as to be “news.” 
Most families are bound by ties of tender 
devotion, which the occasional friction or 
tension of dwelling in close proximity can- 
not destroy. Most husbands and wives are 
faithful and loving and indispensable to 
each other. Books and plays that discolor 
the universe with sensational misrepresen- 
tation, with untrue readings of life, cannot 
by their lying version efface the fact that 
most of the people most of the time—living 
in families, loyal friends, good neighbors, 
honest citizens—are trying to do right and 
in the ‘low, narrow rooms of little houses 
are finding space for dreams as lofty as 
the stars.—Philadelphia Ledger. 


TOO MANY MASCOTS 


Maj. Pedro Zanni, Argentine aviator who 
was forced to abandon his world flight, has 
arrived in this country en route home. He 
blames his ill luck on “too many mascots.” 

“They got their luck all mixed up and 
ended by bringing bad luck,” he explains. 
However, he got even with them by dump- 
ing the accumulation of talismans out of 
his plane after it had crashed in Japan. 
The “lucky charms” had been given him 
by well-meaning friends. 


THE TIME MAY COME 

When someone will not be extolling the 
“good old days.” 

When the old-timers will not be viewing 
with alarm the “goings-on” among the 
young people. 

When the comic sheets will not pretend 
that husbands are henpecked. 

When a reporter, a detective and a per- 
son on the stage or in the movies will re- 
semble a reporter, a detective and a person 
in real life. 

When popular magazines will think up 
some new way to adorn their covers with- 
out glorifying the American girl. 

When a man will work as hard as he 
leads his wife and his friends to think he 
works. 

When cynics will not be knocking the 
church and the church will not be knock- 
ing the world. 

When professional reformers admit that 
society is O. K. and voluntarily quit their 
jobs—Rochester Times-Union. 


A VERSE FROM THE BIBLE 


A merry heart maketh a cheerful counte- 
nance: but by sorrow of the heart the 
spirit is broken.—Proverbs 15:13. 
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GUARANTEED 


Clothes (not the ordinary Ready Made-kind). 
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Big Orchard & Modern Home 
230 ) Acres, 15 Cattle, Growing 


potat etc., horses, poultry, ma- 

chinery ‘nchudeds on_ improved road near markets; splen- 

did 11l-room house, bath, furnace, screened poreh, beau- 
tiful shaded lawn, lovely views; fine large barns, hog, 
poultry houses, ¢ 00 bu. fruit crop, orchard should 
soon for all, road level fields, brook and spring 
acres valuable wood, timber. Fow oy F boy 
much more than low price $4 
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farm bargains thruout 24 States. Free. alog 
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5, LINCOLN, NEBR. 
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HONEYDEW TOBA Mild, satisfying, world-wide rep- 

utation; handpicked. Chewing; 
Sibs., $1 50; 12 Ibs., $3.00. Smoking, 5 ibs., $1.00; 12 Ibs., $2.00, 
samples, 25c. Honeydew Tobacco Farms, Bentan, Hy. 





OLD TOBACCO Ripe, Mellow, Setistring, Handpicked Chewing; 
oo be 50; 12 , $3.00. Smoking, SIbs. $1.00: 
12 Ibs., $2.00. Samp asa ‘8, Hardin, Ky. 


Earn $5 Day | Aion oes oe 


OUR BIG OFFER 


Here is the biggest value ever offered in magazines. You may 
have the Pathfinder senttotwo different addresses, each for one 
year,or your subscription will be extended two years as you may 
desire. The other magazines each for one year to one address 


152 Magazines for Only $2 


—— Send Currency At Our Risk —— 




















The Pathfinder (s8.%enrs. 
People’s Popular med er =$2 
Farm & “ea 
(Formerly | Neodiowoman Woman) 
Mother’s Home Life issues) Save $1.35 


These prices not good = the 48 states. 
YOU NEED NOT WRITE A LETTER 
Just clip this advertisement and enclose in an envelope with 
your name, add and ¢ and mail at once to 


PATHFINDER PUBLISHING CO., Washington, D. C. 
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5183—A Popular one - Sout Pigaree with Slender 
Hips.—9 Sizes: 38, 46, , 50, 52 and 54 


inches bust measure z ‘so iy ‘size k. "Mesieunes in the 
large view requires % yard of 54 inch material for collar, 
band cuffs and full sleeve portions, and 3% yards of 
contrasting for body portions and cap sleeves. Price l5c 

4953—A New and Pleasing Style.—5 Sizes: 34, 36, 38, 
40 and 42 inches bust measure. A 38 inch size requires 
*% yards of 40 inch material. Price 15 cents 

5168—A Simple Frock for a Little Miss.—4 Sizes: 2, 4 
6 and 8 years. A 4 year size requires 15 yards of 36 
inch material. Price 15 cents. 

5199—A Pretty Frock for Mother’s Girl.—4 Sizes: 6, 8, 
10 and 12 years. An 8 year size requires 3% yards of 
32 inch figured material and % yard of plain if made 
as illustrated in the large view. Without the bolero % 
yard of plain material is required. Price 15 cents. 

5209—A Popular Suit Style for a Small Boy.—4 Sizes: 
2, 4. 6 and 8 years. A 4 year size will require 2 yards 
of 36 inch material. Price 15 cents. - 

5184—A Simple Apron with Cap.—One Size: Medium. 
The Apron requires 1% yards of 36 inch material and the 
Cap % yard. For facings of contrasting material % yard 
ig required. Price 15 cents. 


Use Coupon in Ordering Patterns 


Herewith find ...... cents for which send me the fol- 
lowing patterns at 15 cents each: 


BEE oc cccccccs MRD 0052 TR ccicccccces Sise .... 


De net order other patterns on this coupen. 
Be sure to give number and sise of patterns wanted and 
write your name and address on lines belew. Send erders 
for patterns to Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 


BREAMRO wc ccccccccccccccccvcsccevece GARERES coccecccon asone 

BR. BR. GP Bhee ccancccccceneanccdsccscccccccccccccsccce were 

Rbndsisiescncpssosns euseseiesaisas DE cvcsndntesda 
FASHION yt ee ae 

Send 10 cents in silver or for UP-TO- 

DATE FALL AND _ WINTER woes 1926 HOOK or. 
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The History of Linen 


Linen is a cloth made from the fibers 
of flax. It has been known for thousands 
of years. The process for its manufac- 
ture is shown on early Egyptian monu- 
ments. Pharaoh used it as early as 1715 
B. C., and it was the chosen symbol for 
cleanliness and purity in Bible times. 
Then the Jews took the art of making 
this cloth tg Canaan. It was woven by 
the Anglo-Saxons as early as the sev- 
enth century and all Europe used it for 
clothing in the middle ages. Today no 
country excels Ireland in the manufac- 
ture of fine linen. 

The fibers occurring in the stem of 
flax are separated by soaking in water. 
After they are dry they are combed into 
longs and shorts. Yarn is then spun and 
woven into cloth. Until comparatively 
recent times all spinning was done by 
spindle and distaff. In the modern pro- 
cess, however, the principal operations 
are sorting the fibers, hackling, comb- 
ing, preparing, twisting and spinning. 
The process resembles throstle-spinning 
in cotton manufacture. The center of 
the linen trade is in Leeds and Barnsley, 
England. Much flax is grown in the 
United States but very little interest is 
taken in making the many varieties of 
linen. The different kinds of linen range 
from sailcloth on one extreme to table 
damask, fine handkerchief linen and 
Irish lace on the other. The thread used 
in the very best “Brussels lace” is spun 
in dark, wet cellars, and brings from 
$12 to $15 per pound. 





FANNIE HURST’S MARRIED LIFE 


Fannie Hurst, the author, and her hus- 
band still continue their trial marriage. In 
the 10 years of their married life they have 
had a unique relationship. They have re- 
newed for another five years the contract 
that provides a separate domicile for each. 
Thus, while the noted woman writer main- 
tains a studio in New York her husband 
lives in another place. Only at certain 
intervals do they meet. They deny that 
they are “faddists,” explaining that they 
lead this life so as not to interfere with 
each other’s careers. Jacques Danielson, 
the occasional husband, is prominent in 
music circles. 





MOTHER’S LOVE 
Lord, who ordainest for mankind 
Benignant toils and tender cares, 
We thank thee for the ties that bind 
The mother to the child she bears. 


We thank thee for the hopes that rise 
Within her heart, as, day by day, 

The dawning soul, from those young eyes, 
Looks with a clearer, steadier ray. 


All-Gracious! grant, to those who bear 
A mother’s charge, the strength and light 
To guide the feet that own their care 
In ways of Love and Truth and Right. 
What is a mother’s love? 


A mother’s love—how sweet the name! 

A noble, pure, and tender flame, 
Enkindled from above, 

To bless a heart of earthly mold; 

The warmest love that can’t grow cold; 
This is a mother’s love. 


—William Cullen Bryan. 





DISABLED WOMEN WAR VETERANS 
The Women’s Overseas Service League is 
_trying. to interest the government more in 
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its disabled women veterans. According to 
the organization, 25,000 women served with 
the A. E. F. Of this number 161 died and 
500 now in this country are disabled. 





LONGEST WORD IN DICTIONARY 


“In the Question Box of the Pathfinder 
for July 25, 1925, you cite ‘honorificabilitu- 
dinitatibus’ as the longest word in the 
English dictionary. This word, however, 
contains but 27 letters while ‘antidisestab- 
lishmentarianism,’ another English word, 
contains 28 letters. The latter word can 
be found in Funk & Wagnalls New Stan- 
dard dictionary and is defined as “a doc- 
trine of opposition to disestablishment: 
said specifically of a state church,’ ”—Wil- 
liam S. Bender, Harrisburg, Pa. 





GO BACK TO SCHOOL 


The healthy boy longs to be out and 
doing. His bent is for sport, for action, 
for the open air. The drudgery of the 
schoolroom is distasteful to him. An an- 
nual tragedy of his young life is the ter- 
mination of vacation days and the call back 
to books. Under such conditions too many 
boys each year yield to their inclination to 
cut short their school days for an idleness 
that leads to failure as men or for a prema- 
ture entry into business life. 

Some of these latter may succeed, but 
few of them would not have succeeded more 
easily and more fully if they had acted 
on the realization that the best capital a 
young man can have in going into business 
or going to work is an education. They will 

eel the handicap of a-poor education 
throughout life, however successful in some 
ways they may be. 

Go back to school, boys, while you have 
the chance. It is the keenest regret of 
thousands of men who have dropped out 
in the race of life or who have forged 
ahead despite their handicaps, that they 
did not have your chance, or did not take 
the chances they had. Don’t join those 
legions of failure and regret. Heed the 
counsel of your elders, who know that your 
schools years are your golden years, which 
are fleet and can never return to you, and 
which, as you use or abuse them, are to 
shape for good or ill your future.——Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal. 





I prepare myself by the study of history 
and the practice of writing. So doing, I 
welcome always in my soul the memory of 
the best and most renowed of men. For 
whenever the enforced associations of daily 
life arouse worthless, evil and ignoble feel- 
ings, I am able to repel these feelings and 
to keep them at distance by dispassionately 
turning my thoughts to contemplate the 
brightest examples.—Plutarch. 





SELLS DRESS GOODS AT 66 CENTS YARD 


Textile Mill Products Co. Now Sending Five 
Yard Remnants of Serges, Tricotines 
and Suitings Direct to the User. 


Kansas City, Mo—Women who make 
their own clothes and appreciate real bar- 
gains in quality dress material will marvel 
at the values ‘made possible for them today 
by the announcement of the Textile Mill 
Products Co. of this city who will sell all 
of their 4 and 5-yard remnants at only 
66c a yard. 

The decision of this well known con- 
cern to sell remnants direct to the user 
offers an unustal opportunity to secure new 
fall colors in Serges, Tricotines and suitings 
at a big saving. Every reader interested 


should. write to Remnant Division W-10, 
Textile Mill Products Co., Kansas City. Mo., 
for free details of this remarkable of- 
fer.—Advertisement. 
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“Americans” 


South Americans, Central Americans 
and Canadians object to people of the 
United States calling themselves “Amer- 
icans.” They claim that, geographically, 
they are as much American as residents 
of this country. They would abolish the 
term in favor of “North American,” 
“Central American” and “South Ameri- 
can.” 

Mrs. Christine Ladd-Franklin of New 
York now comes forward with the sug- 
gestion that residents of the United 
States adopt the designation, “Usans.” 
The word is coined from the initial let- 
ters of “United States of America, 
North.” Mrs. Ladd-Franklin explains: 

“When the International Scientific 
Congress met in, Lima last year its pro- 
gram was full of such titles as this: 
‘What Peru Has Done in the Stabiliza- 
tion of America,’ ‘America’ in this case 
means South America, strange to say, 
not the United States, and our neigh- 
bors on the south are thoroughly justi- 
fied in retaliating in this way against 
our impoliteness toward them. 

“We are familiar with the sufferings 
of the man without a country, but those 
of us who travel are also familiar with 
the many inconveniences that arise 
from being countrymen without a name. 
There is nothing in the least pleasing 
about ‘Yankees’ or ‘from the states,’ and 
we can hardly expect the Europeans to 
call us Americans—from their distance 
the United States does not look like the 
whole of North and South America. 

“The best name tn any of the inter- 
national languages (in which all nouns 
must end in “o”) is Usano—the initial 
letters of the phrase ‘United States of 
America of the North,” and the form 
which this would take in any of the 
natural languages would also be Usan.” 

But “Usanos” won’t do; it’s too easy 
to joke about, cry objectors, one of 
whom writes: 

“The Spanish-American press and the 
South American wags could hardly be 
expected to miss so lovely an oppor- 
tunity to pin something on ‘los Norte- 
americanos.’ The temptation to call us 
‘gusanos’ might prove irresistible. If 
they should it would be annoying, for, 
while Usanos stands for U. S. A.-nos, 
gusano means worm, 


“No single country is exclusively en- 
titled to the word ‘America.’ But what 
can we do? As a topic it is an old 
stand-by. It crops up once in so often 
and flourishes with varying fecundity. 
Those who care to express their minds. 
Then back to the shelf it goes. Mean- 
while the jolly old press faithfully con- 
tinues referring to ‘America’ and to 
‘Americans’ with engaging assurance 
that all the wide world loves us and 
knows America.” 

The Chicago Tribune adds: “Regard 
for the amenities, even small, makes in- 
trenational good will, and that is what 
we have been trying to establish be- 
tween this country and South American 
countries. But hasn’t the Latin sensi- 
bility developed an unnecessary and un- 
reasonable point? A Brizilian is a 
South American, but we presume that 
he is conscious as a Brizilian more than 
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6é U7. 33 
or “Usans”’? 
as a South American. So with the Chil- 
ean, Argentinian etc. The general term 
of South American does not realize their 
nationalism, 

North American does not define the 
nationalism of the United States. It is 
as applicable to the Canadian and to 
the Mexican, If the American were 
designated as a citizen of the United 
States the designation would lack com- 
pleteness. There are other united states, 
The complete appellation must be “citi- 
zen of the United States of North Amer- 
ica.” Then we might have everybody’s 
susceptibilities guarded, but the Ameri- 
can could not carry the tag. 

“American” is not an arrogation. It 
is not an assumption of inherent super- 
iority, or of overlordship in a hemis- 
phere. It is older than the nation. 
Americans were so known in Europe 
when a Virginian probably preferred to 
be known as a Virginian. 

If our Latin friends insist that we are 
not Americans, we are completely out of 
luck and have no name at all.” 





MORE ABOUT SPANKING 


People seem to be arguing the question 
of spanking from all points of view—except 
that of the youngster who is spanked. We 
would suggest that if the persons who are 
conducting this interesting hot-weather 
amusement want to get some real views on 
spanking—its effectiveness or its futility— 
they interview some of the boys and girls 
who are spanked, whose recollection is of 
today, or, at the most, yesterday. 

Spanking is an old institution, doubtless 
one of the oldest in the world. But old 
institutions are not necessarily honored. 
This particular institution has existed be- 
cause it is the easiest—as it is the: least 
intelligent—method of exercizing parental 
control, And many parents are too busy 
or too negligent to give much time or 
thought to intelligent control. And some 
are too busy and too negligent to give the 
subject any time or thought. 

Which, again, is perhaps one reason why 
there are so many children who need 
spanking.—Buffalo Express. 





HIS OWN BED MAKER 

J. G. Kelley, 91 and wealthy, refused to 
register at a San Francisco hotel until he 
had been assured that he would be per- 
mitted to make up his own bed. The hotel 
authorities explained there is no rule 
against any guest making up his own bed 
if he desired the exercize. 





ULTRA-MODERN MOTHER 
Mother may I go to swim? 
Yes, my darling daughter, 
Doff your clothes where the high grass 
grows 
Then hide your shape in the water. 
—High Life. 























Company, 252 Se: Searle’ iter, N. Y. 





No one thing arouses more 
interest, provides more satis- 
faction and entertainment in 
the home circle than good 
eating. a Pathfinder is 


the magazine 
but should be supplemented 
by story and home magazines, 
and we are pleased to rec- 
ommend to our thousands of 
friends as wath while oe 
lications the Woman’s Home 
Companion for the women of 
the household and Collier’s 
for unusually attractive sto- 
Ties, pictures and special: ar- 
ticles. These publications an- 
nounce a most attractive edi- 
torial program for 1925-26 and 
to enable you to enjoy them we make these greatly 
ed combination prices: 

Woman’s aise Companion 5 Both $2.40 
The Pathfinder 1 Year 7 
Collier's Weekly 


The Pathfinder ro a 


All Three Papers 
116 BIG MAGAZINES $390 
You Save 60 Cents ONLY 


WOMAN’S ge COMPANION—Here’s what the 
editors write us y have scheduled for the co 
yess, F ICTION—@ s Sew full length novels and over 

thralling short stories, all by leading authors. FASH- 
TONS —s last minute 8 direct from Paris and 
5th avenue. RECIPES AN "MENUS over 500 new 
tasteful, tem . nourishing and _—~* 


Cut- pan for 4 youngsters, 100 pages Beautiful Gray- 
COLLIER'S, “The National Weekly, stands for a 
and America through better schools, 
better government, better citizenship and better work- 
ing conditions. Personal, newsy, full of life “na im- 
petus, Collier’s has an appeal limited only by the ver- 
satility of human accomplishment. Carefully it meas- 
ures your every interest—meets each one with excel- 
lent serials, unusual short stories and thought- — 
ling editorials and special articles. More pages, mo! 
pictures, more stories and everything that goes to mabe 
up a more entertaining and instructive magazine than 
= are 
for the Woman’s Sone Companion and 
the Pathfinder, or $2.68 for Collier’s and the Path- 
finder, or better “ send the bargain price, only 
$3.90, and secure all three publications for the on. 
to come. Address PATHFINDER, Washington, D 
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ae TRU-FIT se 


Largest manufacturer in world selling highest 
quality spectacles direct thru agents. Million 
dollar concern just going into the agency field, 


TRU-FIT OPTICAL COMPANY 
Evans Bidg., Sta. C., Dept. T-4, Chicago, HL 


Knocks Corns 


Comfitape, wonderful medicated ad- 
hesive, is guaranteed to quickly end 
Corns, Callouses, Bunions. No acid or 
poison. Absorbs hard growths without 
injury to healthy flesh. Thousands 
| aad it. Send for big spool, 60 square 
if Pa t aatiahind atin , os ee fall 
no’ after trying, 
refund. 


COMFITAPE LABORATORY 
Dept. P. Burtington, Vt. ~ 


MAN OR WOMAN AGENT 
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and Hay Fever 


How to Relieve Worst Attacks. A 
Method Startling in its 
Wonderful Effect. 


TRY IT FREE 


If you suffer with those terrible attacks 
of Asthma or Hay Fever; if you choke as if 
each gasp for breath was the very last 
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Asthma Co. for a free trial of a remarkable 
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The Gabriel Klinst Mystery 


By James Francis Dwyer 


Copyright, Shortstory Pub. Co. 








If a man were to climb the Metropolitan 
Tower in New York today, and by means of 
a vast megaphone scream out to the hus- 
tling city that he had discovered the. solu- 
tion of the Gabriel Klinst Happenings, ev- 
ery grown man and woman in Manhattan 
would strain their ears to hear what he 
had to say. The mind hates a mystery. 
Baffled curiosity erects within the brain an 
enormous interrogation mark, that stands 
up through the days and through the 
nights demanding an answer. That is why 
the mention of the name of Gabriel Klinst 
will always command attention. It is con- 
nected forever with a gigantic mystery 
which has grown greater since the aching 
brains of the wisest of Manhattanites put 
aside the puzzle of the “Twelve Incidents” 
of the Klinst affair four years ago last 
December. 


This story doesn’t give a full solution of 
the mystery. It gives what might be term- 
ed a half-solution. It is simply Cumner’s 
story, and Cumner was considered a wit- 
less dreamer for years before he told me 
this. 

I met him one evening at a little obscure 
cafe im Third avenue. Strange people came 
to that cafe. The coffee they served there 
was really good, and the regular habitues 
came for the coffee alone. The other dishes 
were for irregular customers who acca- 
sionally found their way into the place. 
In that dirty, long room with its low ceil- 
ing one could find at times the most cos- 
mopolitan gathering in New York. There 
were mustached men who were continually 
plotting to pull some one from a presi- 
dential chair in South America; greasy 
nihilists from Russia; sun-tanned adven- 
turers of the Seven Seas, and men who 
hoped that Justice would never tear from 
her eyes the bandage to which they owed 
their liberty. 

Cumner was a regular. He sat always in 
the darkest corner, the corner where the 
cigar smoke used to gather in thick clouds 
when the little currents from the swinging 
doors swept it from the tables in the center 
of the room. Cumner was one of life’s 
failures. He had the appearance of one who 
had been ducking continually from the fist 
of Fate. He was servile to the bearded 
Greek who owned the place; he took spe- 
cial pains to keep in the good graces of 
the surly waiter, and apologies’ sprang 
from his tongue by the battalion if he 
brushed against a person’s sleeve in the 
smoky little den. 

I knew Cumner for seven months before 
he told me this story. A score of times 
we had spoken of the Gabriel Klinst mys- 
tery before that evening, but Cumner had 
only shown the somewhat mild curiosity 
that one would expect from a quiet man of 
his type. But on this particular evening 
he startled me by leaning across the greasy 
table and making an assertion that left me 
dazed, 

“I knew Gabriel Klinst,” he said, Softly. 

I looked at him in stupid wonder. That 
a man could calmly assert that he knew 
Gabriel Klinst was disconcerting to my 
nerves. The police force of the United 
States had searched for Klinst during the 
weeks that followed the happenings which 
the newspapers had named the “Twelve 
Incidents,” but their search had been fruit- 
less. Rewards had failed to bring him 
from his hiding place, although, as far as 
the public could see, he was not guilty of 
a crime. The Pittsburgh millionaire who 
advertised his willingness to pay him $50,- 
000 if he would answer three questions got 
no response to his advertisement, and the 
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curiosity of the public grew greater. It 
was no wonder that people were curious. 
They wanted to know how it came about 
that twelve persons in different walks of 
life, who had met with accidental death in 
New York during the month of December, 
1917, should have each have had a scrape 
of parchment bearing a single sentence and 
the name of Gabriel Klinst in their pockets 
at the time they met their death. Not a 
relative of one of the deceased had ever 
heard the name before. There were no 
papers left by the dead to show their con- 
nection with the man, and yet that strange 
sentence of “I am at peace” above the name 
of “Gabriel Klinst” was found on the 
parchment slip that was in the clothing of 
each. It is no wonder I stared at Cumner 
when he asserted that he knew Klinst. 

“Why—why,” I stammered, “you’re jok- 
ing! There was a reward of a $100,000 for 
anyone who could describe him!” 


“I didn’t want the reward,” he muttered. 

“But you could have satisfied the curi- 
osity of the people!” I cried. “Why, men 
and women have nearly gorfe insane try- 
ing to find out who he was, and how the 
scrap of paper came into the possession of 
their relatives.” 

“That was nothing to do with me,” re- 
torted Cumner. “I look after my own 
business.” 

I felt at that moment that Cumner was 
speaking the truth when he said that he 
knew the bearer of the mysterious name 
that was on the parchment slips found on 
the dead. He was not the man who would 
seek notoriety by making a statement that 
was untrue. The thin sensitive face and 
the apologetic manner that was chronic 
with him, would immediately convince one 
that he did not wish to use the assertion 
as a means of dragging himself into the 
limelight. 

“But, Cumner, 
you meet him?” 

“[ was his agent,’ he replied, quietly. 
“Listen, Dalton, I will tell you all about it. 
I have never spoken of it to anyone till 
tonight, and I don’t know why I should 
speak of it to you. Still, I have a feeling 
that it would do me good to speak of it, 
so I will tell you the story from the 
beginning. 

“Klinst was a visitor here. He wasn’t 
a regular, but he came about once a week, 
generally en Saturday nights, and we be- 
came intimate. He was a tall, thin man, 
with a clean shaven face; I should take him 
to be a man of about 40 years. No, not one 
of the alleged portraits the newspapers 
published resembled him in the least degree. 
Neither did any of the people who came 
forward with statements that they knew a 
man of the name, make a near guess at the 
real man. For my man was the real Ga- 
briel Klinst. I’m sure of that!” 

Cumner- halted for a moment, sipped his 
coffee with a meditative air, and again lean- 
ed across the table towards me. “I know 
mine was the real Klinst,” he murmured. 
“I know! Do you hear? He—he, the man 
who came here on Saturday nights, gave 
me those parchment slips, and it was I 
who delivered them. Yes. That dozen! I 
gave them out!” 

I forgot everything when Cumner made 
that assertion. The babble from the tables 
that were near, the clouds of cigar smoke, 
the strange odors of the place—all were 
swept away,’and the thin sensitive face of 
Cumner held me spellbound. 

“I delivered those slips of parchment!” 
he repeated, hoarsely. “It astounds you, 
doesn’t it? It astounds myself when I sit 


” 


I spluttered, “how did 
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Nickname—“Beaver” or “Web-Foot.” 

Motto—“The Union.” 
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legislature). 
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Entered union—1859. 

Capital—Salem; pop. 18,000. 

Government—Legislative assembly con- 
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sented at Washington by two senators and 
three representatives. 

Governor—W. M. Pierce, Dem. Term four 
yrs.; salary $7500. 

Products—Fruit, lumber, wheat, alfalfa, 
hops, oats, livestock, gold, silver, copper, 
lead, oil, quicksilver, iron, platinum etc. 

Politics—In 1924 presidential election Re- 
publicans polled 142,579 votes, Democrats 
67,589 and Third Party, 68,463; electoral 
vote was Republican, five. 














here and think about it, Dalton. But I did 
it. Dve tried hard at times to make my- 
self believe that it was a dream, but I 
carry the proof with me. That’s the worst 
of RS” 

“But how did you do it?” I cried. “Tell 
me, Cumner! Tell me!” 

The little man spread his elbows and used 
his thin hands as a support for his weak 
chin. “ll tell you if you wait,” he gur- 
gled. “Klinst and I became intimate as I 
said. He would sit here at this table and 
sip his coffee with me on the nights that he 
came here, and sometimes we would walk 
home together. He had a big mind. He 
would talk on all sorts of subjects and I 
would listen. I listened too much, Dalton. 
Do you hear me? I listened to that man 
till I believed he was something above the 
ordinary. He was my idol. I looked up to 
him, drank in everything he said. He sort 
of—of 

“Hypnotized you,” I suggested. 

“No, no; he didn’t hypnotize me! It 
wasn’t that; I mean it wasn’t hypnotism. 
It was something else, something that I 
have been trying to fathom for this last 
four years. I suppose Ill never fathom it. 
Let us say that Klinst had a big brain and 
that I had none. Let us say anything. He 
might be a devil,—I think he was. But I 
didn’t think so then. I thought him the 
brainiest man in the universe, and I be- 
lieve he was. Yes, I believe that no-one 
knew as much as Gabriel Klinst. 

It was on the 29th day of November that 
he gave me those slips of parchment. They 
were all the same. Thirteen small pieces 
of parchment with the single sentence, ‘I 
am at peace’ printed above the signature 
of Gabriel Klinst. Why did he give them 
to me? I’ve asked myself that a thousand 
times, and then I laugh at my own stu- 
pidity. He gave them to me to give away 
to others!” 

“Did Klinst tell you that at the time?” 
I asked breathlessly. 

“He told me nothing that I can remember 
now,” replied Cumner. “I know that he 
did say something, but I cannot think of 
it. I’ve tried mighty hard to recall the 
words, but I cannot. That’s strange, isn’t 
it? They went out of my head, and they 
have never returned. Why, I had forgotten 
them next morning! That was the 30th of 
November. I didn’t go out that day. I 
stayed at home and tried to think what 
Klinst had told me to do with the slips of 
parchment. I knew it was no good trying 
to find him. He would never give me his 
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address, and he only came here about once 
a week as I told you. 

“On the morning of the first of December 
I took an ‘L’ train down to Brooklyn bridge. 
I had the slips of parchment in my pocket, 
and I was still wondering about the for- 
gotten instructions when I crossed Park 
row and walked towards the postoffice. I 
was crossing Mail street when I met Ches- 
ter Brett. Mind’ you, I didn’t know his 
name then. I recognized his photo when I 
saw it in the papers that evening. 

“He passed me before the desire to give 
him one of those parchment slips had grip- 
ped me properly. Do you understand? I 
walked a few yards, and then—please, be- 
lieve me, Dalton!—I rushed back and push- 
ed one of those infernal slips into his hand. 
You know the rest. He was killed in the 
subway accident that afternoon, and the 
piece of parchment was found in his 
pocket.” 

“Did he say anything when you gave it 
to him?” I gasped. “Did he speak?” 

“No,” replied Cumner. “He looked at me 
and then at the scrap of paper, and passed 
on. All that day I tried to analyze the 
feeling that had prompted me to give him 
that bit of parchment, but I failed. I can- 
not tell the reason at this moment, I read 
in the evening papers that the scrap with 
its peculiar wording had been found upon 
him when his body was recovered from the 
wreck, but I had no inclination to come 
forward and tell that I had given it to him 
about six hours before he was killed. 

“It was on the afternoon of December 
the third that I saw Miss Spillane. She 
was in an automobile in front of the Grand 
Central station. I was struck by the beauty 
of her face,—you will remember that she 
was an extraordinary beautiful girl, and 
then—Why, yes; you know what I did. I 
gave her the second slip. She smiled as 
if she regarded me as a harmless lunatic, 
and I walked on without speaking. She 
was killed in Madison avenue. at dusk 
through the auto colliding with a van, and 
that scrap of parchment was found in her 
vanity bag. Why they didn’t throw the 
slips away has been the biggest puzzle to 
me. I would—Oh, one did throw his away ! 
I forgot him for the moment. He was the 
fourth, the loafer who fell from the string- 
piece into the North river. I met him about 
11 o’clock on the night of the fourth of 
December. I was crossing Abingdon square, 
and he asked me for the price of a meal. I 
was immediately gripped with the same 
feeling that had taken possession of me on 
three previous occasions. I tried to stran- 
gie it, but I couldn’t. I gave a slip to him. 
He flung it down and cursed me as I walked 
on. At the corner of Bleecker street I 
looked back. He had returned to the spot 
where he had thrown the slip, and when I 
looked back he was trying to decipher the 
printed sentence under a lamp. The piece 
of parchment was found upon him when 
the watcliman on the pier had hauled him 
from the water, and if you will remember, 
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How She Got Rid 
of Rheumatism 


Knowing from terrible experience the suf- 
fering caused by rehumatism, Mrs. J. E Hurst, 
who lives at 204 Davis Avenue, B-46 Bloom- 
ington, Ill., is so thankful at having healed 
herself that out of pure gratitude she ‘is anxi- 
ous to tell all other sufferers just how to 
get rid of their torture by a simple way 
at home, 

Mrs. Hurst has nothing to sell. Merely 
cut out this notice, mail it to her with your 
own name and address, and she will gladly 
send you this valuable information entirely 
free. Write her at once before you forget. 
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Odd Accidents 


Anthrax from Shaving Brush. Cheap 
shaving brushes have taken another vic- 
tim. Anthrax infected hair on such a 
brush caused the death of Jacob Siegel, 
23 years old of New York, a few days 
before he was to be married. 














Flyer’s Odd Death. Lieut. Ten Eyck 
Veeder, naval aviator, died at Washing- 
ton just after piloting Richard Barthel- 
mess, screen actor, from Norfolk to the 
capital. A physician ascribed his death 
to heart disease but fellow officers be- 
lieve he succumbed to carbon monoxid 
poisoning from’ breathing gasoline 
fumes from the plane engine. 

Owes Life to Fire Engine. John Mar- 
vin, 18, of Secane, Pa., tried to jump on 
a moving train at the Lansdown sta- 
tion of the Pennsylvania railroad. He 
missed his footing and went under the 
wheels. His leg was cut off. He would 
have bled to death had not a fire engine 
been pressed into service to rush him 
to a hospital. 


Cigar Causes Blast. Herbert Parsons, 
32, of Evansville, Ind., insisted on smok- 
ing a cigar while his auto tank was 
being replenished with gasoline. The 
fumes ignited and he was burned to 
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death. A brother was also injured. The 
filling station was damaged by the ex- 
plosion. 


Matches Fire Village. Two girls play- 
ing with matches in a haymow of a barn 
started a fire that destroyed 15 buildings 
in Chatham, Mich., virtually wiping out 
that small center. ‘ 

“Shot” by Trolley Car. Somebody put 
a 32-caliber cartridge on a trolley track 
in Philadelphia. Maurice Lee, 10, was 
standing at the curb. The cartridge ex- 
ploded and the bullet hit Lee in the face. 


Wins Prize; Dies. Mrs. Lillie Steitz, 
58, was holder of the “lucky ticket” in a 
raffle at a Jersey City movie theater. 
When she went up to the stage to re- 
ceive the prize—a cheap beaded bag— 
she died from heart disease. 


Falling Fence Fatal. Olga Whitley, 
seven, and her father, George Whitley, 
43, were out walking in New York when 
a fence loosened by the heavy wind 
toppled over, pinning them underneath. 
The child was killed. 


17-Story Plunge. Harold Van Win- 
kle, 21-year-old clerk,' fell or jumped 
from the 17th floor of the Equitable 
building in New York. He crashed 
through the roof of a parked taxicab. 
He lived four hours. 








that was the first occasion when the news- 
papers commented upon the strangeness of 
the fact that four people who had met with 
accidental deaths in four days had in their 
possession at the time of their death a 
parchment slip bearing the sentence ‘I am 
at peace’ and the signature of an unknown 
named ‘Gabriel Klinst.’ I suppose it was 
the fact that Chester Brett, a millionaire, 
should have had in his pockets a card that 
was identical with one found in the rags 
of a vagrant, that stirred their curiosity. 


“On the next morning I gave one to 
Farelly, the truckman, and he kept it. On 
the same night I gave another to young 
Phillipson. It was strange that he hadn’t 
read about the others in the papers. That 
is what puzzles me now. Although every 
paper in New York commented on the mat- 
ter the day after the vagrant was found 
in the North river with the slip in his 
pocket, not a single one of the other eight 
to whom I gave the scraps of parchment 
in the six following days seemed to have 
heard of the matter. At least they gave 
no sign that they had heard when I pre- 
sented the slips. 


“You don’t wish me to tell you where I 
met each one, do you? I never addressed 
a word to one of the 12. Don’t you think 
that strange? They took me for a crank 
or a distributor of tracts or something like 
that. The words puzzled them.” 

“But how did you meet a person like Mrs. 
Hellings?” I asked. “She never went out.” 

“She was on her piazza,” replied Cumner. 
“I was passing by, and that feeling gripped 
me. She must have kept the card in her 
hand while that fool son of hers was fid- 
dling with the powder that exploded and 
killed her. I feel relieved at telling you all 
this, Dalton. I’ve wanted to tell someone, 
and I’ve done it at last. But he was the 
real Klinst, wasn’t he? No mistake about 
it! I haven’t seen him from the moment 
he gave me the slips. Must have gone away 
out of the city. I’ve tramped over all this 
East Side looking for him, but the hunt 
was in vain. He was the brainiest man I 


ever met, but he was a devil. 
surely——” 

“Hold on!” I interrupted. “You say that 
Klinst gave you 13 slips, but there were 
only 12 cases reported. I mean only 12 
persons had the slips on them when found.” 


“I only delivered 12,” replied Cumner. “I 
have never had a desire to give the other 
away.” 


“Do you mean to say that you still have 
it?” I cried. 

“Certainly,” he murmured. “I have- it 
here in my pocket. I'll show it to you.” He 
placed his thin fingers in his vest pocket 
and pulled out a scrap of parchment. He 
held it across the table for my inspection, 
but a wave of fear seized me at that mo- 
ment and I sprang back from it. 


“I don’t want it!” I cried. “Put it away!” 


Cumner laughed and lifted his hand to 
return the slip to his pocket, but the move- 
ment was never completed. A heavy piece 
of the plaster cornice immediately above 
his head came away suddenly and struck 
him with tremendous force. He lurched 
forward upon the table, gurgled a few 
words, then remained perfectly still. The 
policeman who was called in took the card 


He was 











Castle of the Counts of Flanders in Ghent, 
Belgium. It was built in the ninth century 
with an eye to military defense. It was re- 
built by a Crusader. Its many dungeons, 
if they could speak, could tell of scenes of 
torture and dark executions in the times of 
the religious wars, 
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from his fingers and held it till the coroner 
came. ‘ 

As I said in the start, this story does not 
explain everything concerning the Gabriel 
Klinst Happenings. It tells all that Cum- 
ner knew, but there is something yet to be 
told. How the thin little dreamer came to 
pick the persons who were in the Great 
Shadow is a mystery that will always puz- 
zle. But he did pick them. Perhaps his 
own death resulted from the fact that he 
tried to give a card to a person about whom 
he saw no halo of tragedy. It was the 
first time he had attempted to hand out a 
slip without the “inspiration,” and it looked 
to me as if Destiny had blackhanded him. 
It was curious, wasn’t it? 





UNORGANIZED MOBS 


Those timorous souls who are forever 
harping on. the huge masses of people not 
of the civilized company—the yellow, 
brown and black, the pagan and the Ma- 
hometan—with intent to scare the civilized 
world by raising the spectre of a united 
assault to be delivered by a united force 
of heterogeneous Orientals, ought, we be- 
lieve, to consider the inherent improba- 
bility of procuring the required degree of 
union among peoples so diverse and so lit- 
tle given to teamwork. 


It is easy to theorize about this matter 
and to conceive of the hordes of Chinese, 
Japanese, followers of Mahomet and all, 
as combining to wallop the white races; 
but as a practical matter can any one of 
sense imagine it actually happening? There 
is a potential Asiatic bloc of more than 
half a billion people—infinitely larger than 
the white bloc—but it is potential only in 
the remotest of senses. Such an organiza- 
tion as is feared by those who prate and 
write about “the rising tide of color” re- 
quire more harmony than is commonly to 
be discovered in any considerable section 
of the earthly population. If you are wise 
you will not lose a great amount of sleep 
in worry over the menace of the Saracen, 
or of the consolidated forces of Islam, or 
any coalition of Buddhists, Shintoists and 
so forth. These people have just about 
the same propensity to squabble among 
themselves that Christians have—and it 
isn’t very likely that an incentive great 
enough to unite them in a homogeneous 
body as an army with banners is going to 
be found. Their numbers are impressive, 
of course, but numbers cannot be said to 
be the whole problem. 


One looking at the pigmy man in the 
remote past, when all he had was his stone 
ax and a rudimentary brain wherewith to 
cope with the aurocs and the mammoth, 
would have said he hadn’t a chance of sur- 
vival, let alone dominating the earth. But 
he did.—Lowell Courier-Citizen. 





DAWES LEADS ORCHESTRA 


After listening to an orchestra composed 
of banjo, accordion, saxophone and violin 
that he had invited to play in his hotel 
suite, Vice-President Dawes decided that the 
outfit needed a piano. 

“Where can we find one?” he asked. Chief 
Justice Potter of the Wyoming supreme 
court, invited Gen. Dawes to his own-rooms 
and for over an hour “Helen-Maria” rattled 
the ivories. Incidentally, he suggested 
some improvements in the orchestration. 





DON’T WASTE MONEY ON “LAWING” 


_A lawsuit at Poplar Bluff, Mo., was con- 
tested for 25 years, was heard 27 times in 
probate and circuit courts and seven times 
in the supreme court, and then, presumably, 
the lawyers having extracted all possibilities 
was settled as it ought to have been settled 
in the first place, by mutual concession.— 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 
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Guarding President No Easy Task 


It is said that most presidents com- 
plain bitterly at first when they find 
that a squad of secret service men fol- 
low their footsteps day and night. Be- 
cause of this Roosevelt and Taft made 
several efforts to elude them, and on 
one occasion Taft succeeded by escap- 
ing through the back window of the 
president’s office in the White House. 
But the law requires that the seoret 
service men guard the president and his 
family. The president has no choice in 
this matter. These men, however, make 
themselves unobtrusive and for this 
reason the president soon regards them 
as aids rather than bodyguards. 

One of the most important rules of 
the service is that the peace of the 
president must be protected. Sugges- 
tions of attempts on his life and other 
unpleasant matters have to be kept 
from him. The general impression that 
there is always somebody hovering 
around to harm the president is widely 
exaggerated. Indeed, there are very 
few persons, if any, who go to Wash- 
ington to actually harm the president’s 
person. Although it is true that three 
presidents have been assassinated, ob- 
servations made at the White House 
have disclosed an almost universal dis- 
position on the part of the public to 
protect and ease the life of our chief 
executive. Most of the “nuts” who go 
to the White House are harmless. They 
simply go to the president with some 
grievance and want him to help them, 
and they have no malice toward him. 

Guarding the president, however, 
keeps the secret service operatives busy. 
Thousands and thousands of tourists 
are continually flocking to the national 
capital desirous of seeing the president. 
Sometimes over 10,000 men, women and 
children are admitted to the executive 
offices in a single week and privileged 
to shake the president’s hand. Very 
few callers at the White House realize 
that they are “observed” from the time 
they enter the White House grounds 
until they leave. Besides they pass in- 
spection by four operatives from the 
time they form in line until they leave 
the executive offices. 

Admission to the White House is by 
card, showing that some high public of- 
ficial sponsors the visitor. Police offi- 
cers stand at the main entrance to see 
that those entering have letters of in- 
troduction. But the real work of pro- 
tecting the president is done by the 
plain clothes men. One near the door 
observes each person that enters. The 
biggest trouble with the visitors is their 
hands. They do not know what to do 
with them. Some shift their hat or coat 
from one hand to the other, then put 
their hands in their pockets. Since the 
assassination’ of McKinley no person 
with hands concealed has been ad- 
mitted in the presence of any president. 
Visitors are surprised to be asked to ex- 
pose their hands, and often they forget. 
By the time they have moved down the 
line opposite the second operative their 
hands are back in their pockets or con- 
cealed in some other way. The request 
for them to show their hands is re- 
newed, 





As a rule the second and third op- 
eratives repeat the inspection of the 
first. It is seldom necessary to ask 
anyone to step out of line for a more 
thorough examination. The fourth op- 
erative stands in the private office with- 
in two feet of the president. As each 
person approaches the chief executive 
the operative satisfies himself that no 
hand is concealed. He is near enough 
to the president and in a position to do 
anything that might be necessary. 

It is more difficult to guard the presi- 
dent on the streets than when at the 
White House. This is especially true 
when he attends church because thou- 
sands gather about the edifice to get a 
glimpse of him. At such times uni- 
formed police patrol the streets and de- 
tectives wander through the crowds. 
Secret service men escort the president 
and his family to church, and once in- 
side, they take places of vantage unno- 
ticed. Admission to the church is by 
card only, until after the presidential 
party is seated. Then all those outside 
are admitted in groups of from 30 to 40 
until the church is filled. But they are 
all closely observed by the secret serv- 
ice men before they are admitted. 
When all the seats are filled announce- 
ment is made to those who have not 
been accommodated that because of fire 
regulations they cannot be admitted. 

However, the secret service men have 
the hardest work to do when the presi- 
dent is away from Washington. This is 
because of the strange surroundings 
and the great crowds that collect to 
see him. Arrangements for his protec- 
tion must be made far in advance. 





HOW WE HAVE PROGRESSED 

How times have changed is illustrated by 
the comment of the man who said: “In 
the old days, if anybody missed a stage 
coach, he was contented to wait two or 
three days for the next. Now he lets out 
a squawk if he misses one section of a 
revolving door.”—Boston Globe. 





YOUTH’S DESIRE 
If the arms of the sea were only mine, 
My joy would be sublime; 
For I could hug the summer girls 
By thousands at a time. 
—Boston Transcript. 
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” What Do Vitamins Do for Us? 


“Vitamins should be sought in the 
garden, or in the market, and not in 
the drugstore,” says Dr. D. Breese Jones, 
of the U. S. bureau of chemistry. “In 
cases of suspected vitamin deficiency in 
the diet corrective measures should be 
taken through the use of suitable natur- 
al foodstuffs, and not through commer- 
cial vitamin preparations, many, if not 
most of which are worthless.” 

Vitamins play a very different. role 
in nutrition from the other food con- 


stituents. They are essential to growth, 
health and life, but they contribute 


neither energy nor tissue building mate- 
rial. Their function has been likened 
to that of the spark plug in a gas engine. 

People and animals are unable to pro- 
vide vitamins within their bodies. Lack 
of sufficient vitamins in the diet is soon 
followed by serious consequences. 
Young animals will fail to grow nor- 
mally, and adults will rapidly decline 
in weight and develop certain charac- 
teristic affections known as deficiency 
diseases. It is now known that there 
are at least five vitamins, designated as 
A, B, C, D and E, and it is probable that 
others will be discovered. The absence 
from the diet of anyone of the five will 
produce certain characteristic effects. 

Vitamin A, for instance, is essential 
to growth and health. Young animals 
on a diet devoid of it soon stop growing 
and lose weight. Their vitality becomes 
lowered and they are less able to resist 
disease and infections, particularly of 
the respiratory tract. In many animals, 
as rats, dogs, rabbits and poultry, and 
also in man, a characteristic affliction 
of the eyes results. The administra- 
tion of vitamin A prevents or promptly 
cures this affliction. 

Growing animals require more of it 
than do adults. It is abundant in butter, 
cream, cheese, whole milk, egg yolk, the 
liver, heart and kidneys of animals, in 
spinach, lettuce, cabbage, tomatoes, car- 
rots, sweet potatoes, parsnips and green 
peas, and is present in varying quanti- 
ties in many other foods. Cod liver oil 
is rich in this vitamin. 

Vitamin B is also necessary for. the 
maintenance of life and health at all 
ages. Lack of it promptly results in 
loss of appetite and arrest of growth, 
followed by various functional dis- 
orders and, finally, death. This is the 
most widely distributed of all the vita- 
mins. It is abundant in green plant tis- 
sues. Cereals and seeds contain it, the 
germ of the seed being an exceptionally 
good source. Yeast and wheat germ 
are standard sources of this vitamin in 
experimental work. Roots and tubers 
as a class are good sources of it, and it 
is especially abundant in tomatoes. Most 
fruits and nuts are well supplied with 
it. Meat is reported to contain vitamin 
B. The heart appears to be the richest 
in this vitamin, and the liver and kidney 
have only slightly lower values. The 
flesh of the chicken, turkey, duck and 
guinea, however, are deficient in it. 

Notwithstanding the wide distribution 
of vitamin B in foodstuffs, certain 
classes of people, as soldiers, sailors, 
travelers, infants and others, living on 
restricted artificial diets, have suffered 


serious consequences because of a lack 
of it. Beriberi, one of the diseases pro- 
duced by the absence of this vitamin, is 
most commonly found among those liv- 
ing chiefly on polished rice. Removal 
of the germ and seed coats or bran of 
cereals takes away practically all the 
vitamins, 

Vitamin C is sometimes known as the 
“anti-scurvy vitamin,” because a lack 
of it in the diet causes scurvy, a disease 
which has been prevalent among sailors, 
soldiers, explorers and others compelled 
to live for long periods on dried and 
preserved foods. Even in the World 
war, according to Dr. Wilcox, there 
were more than 11,000 cases of scurvy 
in the British colonial troops in Meso- 
potamia during the last half of 1916. 
Farm animals are not very susceptible 
to scurvy and it is considered that 
chickens and pigs are not harmed by 
a lack of vitamin C in their diet. 

The best sources of vitamin C are 
lemons, oranges, tomatoes, cabbage, let- 
tuce, spinach, green beans and peas, and 
turnips. Most green vegetables, fruits, 
roots and tubers contain this vitamin 
in varying quantities. Meats excepting 
the internal organs, is a poor source. It 
has been reported that oysters contain 
it in abundance. Milk contains it to 
some extent, but is an uncertain source. 
This vitamin is easily destroyed by the 
processes used in preparing many foods, 
Orange juice or tomato juice is some- 
times given. babies reared on artificially 
prepared food as a precaution against 
scurvy. 

Vitamin D seems to control to a large 
extent the utilization of lime and phos- 
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phorus in the formation of bone by the 
animal organism. Its absence in the 
diet will cause rickets, a disease char- 
acterized by enlargement of the joints, 
softening of the bones and subsequent 
bending. Dr. Hess states that “rickets 
is the most common nutritional disease 
occurring among children of the tem- 
perate zone, fully three-fourths of the 
infants in the great cities, such as New 
York, showing rachitic signs in some 
degree.” 

«This disease can be prevented by a 
proper diet. It can also be prevented 
or cured by administering cod liver oil, 
which contains vitamin D in abundance, 
or by exposure to the ultra-violet rays 
of sunlight or the mercury lamps, if the 
diet contains the other necessary food 
elements in adequate quantity. This 
vitamin has been found in egg yolk and 
to some extent in milk. Coconut oil 
contains it in slight amount. As yet but 
little has been learned of the vitamin D 
in the plant world. 

Vitamin E, the anti-sterility vitamin, 
was originally referred to as vitamin X, 
because of the uncertainty as to whether 
or not it should be classed as a vitamin 
at all. Most of the knowledge concern- 
ing it has been obtained within the last 
two years. It has been shown that rats 
reared on synthetic food mixtures con- 
taining fat, carbohydrate, protein, salts, 
and vitamins A and B, grow well and 
have every appearance of health but ex- 
hibit complete sterility, affecting both 
males and females. When small quan- 
tities of natural food stuff were added 
to the ration of these same rats, there 
resulted in many cases normal sized 
litters of vigorous young. An excess of 
vitamin E cannot increase fertility be- 
yond normal limits. 








Radio News 


The Gilbert islands, most lonely and 
primitive of British possessions in the 
South seas, are to have radio sets with 
which it is hoped the islanders will be 
able to pick up broadcasting from Syd- 
ney, Australia, 2000 miles away. Ninety- 
foot cocoanut palms will serve as aerial 
poles. A London missionary society is 
responsible for the experiment. 








The department of commerce reports 
that this is the season of freak letters 
to its radio section. This mail, it is 











Charlie—Al, I hear your $100 radio set 
ain’t goin’ any more. What happened to it? 

Al—When that bird was broadcastin’ the 
ball game yesterday afternoon an’ he told 
how the home team was losin’ every point, 
I just swung on the outfit with a bat that 
was standin’ handy an’ there wasn’t enough 
of it left to fill your hollow tooth, 


said, comes in waves once a month, 
with changes in the moon. One woman 
complained that a master crook was 
using one of the big broadcasting sta- 
tions to send information to robber 
bands. 


In the opinion of E. F, Alexanderson, 
of the General Electric Co., static and 
fading may be remedied, if not elimi- 
nated, by the simultaneous use of ver- 
tical and horizontal polarized radio 
waves. Only vertical polarized waves 
are used at present. 


Representative Sol Bloom of New 
York, who believes that all broadcast- 
ing should be ethical and informative, 
not in advertisement of private inter- 
ests, will introduce a bill to that effect 
at the next session of congress. 


The New York supreme court denied 
application of the Citizens Union to 
have operation of the municipal broad- 
casting station, WNYC, stopped on the 
ground that it was flooding the air with 
Mayor Hylan’s pelitical propaganda. 


Three men were arrested in Schenec- 
tady for theft of radio sets and tubes 
manufactured by a well known com- 
pany.. It is estimated that the value of 
the goods stolen over a period of three 
years amounts to some $250,000. 





What we can’t understand about the radio 
is how the static knows you have company 
that night—Roanoke World News. 
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Newspaper Views 


Boston Transcript—Using the anthracite 
dispute as a means of getting up steam in 
a political machine is not the best way in 
which to guard against leaving the con- 
sumer out in the cold. 











Flint Jgurnal—What they ought to do is 
put signs where you can park instead of 
where you can’t. 





Indianapolis Star—Liberia opposes the * 


arms ban, not that it makes any particular 
difference. 





Asheville Times—The former kaiser 
thinks that the Versailles treaty should be 
“scrapped.” It will be recalled, however, 
that his scrapping is usually limited to 
treaties. 

Detroit News—-If it was adopted from a 
novel, it’s a wise film that knows its own 
father. 





Louisville Times—The trouble with con- 
servation in America is that it is as yet 
mostly conversation. 





Asheville Times—Bobbed hair is not al- 
ways a short cut to beauty. 





Boston Transcript—Diggers in an excava- 
tion in New York discovered a tomahawk 
with several ancient rum bottles nearby. 
The incident is strongly suggestive of early 
deals in Manhattan real estate. 





Buffalo News—The crime wave has reach- 
ed serious proportions now that thieves are 
stealing ukuleles. 





Baltimore Sun—One advantage the funda- 
mentalist has is that he knows what he 
believes. 





Asheville Times—Many a politician is 
run over while he is holding his ear to the 
ground. 





Boston Transcript—Swampscott is said 
to be wearing gloves because the president 
does. But this does not alter the fact that 
there are matters which the president may 
have to handle without gloves. 





Asheville Times—If young La Follette 
wants to follow in the footsteps of his 
father, he will have to do considerable 
kicking. 





Los Angeles Times—Education pays, un- 
less you settle down to be an educator. 





Brooklyn Eagle—Many brands of tax re- 
duction pills are on the market. None 
should be taken except on the advice of a 
regular doctor of laws, qualified to prac- 
tice on the body politic. 





Osborn Enterprise—A positive man is 
never any real benefit to society after a 
mistake or two have been proved on him, 





Detroit News—The commonest frat em- 
blem in the School of Experience is the 
blister. 





Santa Barbara News—Money may not 
bring happiness, but does give you a wider 
choice as to what you will worry about. 





Toledo Blade—“Marconi says it will soon 
be possible to telephone ‘anywhere on 
earth.” Provided the line isn’t busy. 


Kansas City Star—“Old friend, I won’t 
forget you,” the luckless motorist sadly 
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said, as he gazed at the ruin of his flivver, 
wrecked against a tree. “The payments 
will go on just thessame.” 





HISTORY OF TOOTHACHE 


An ‘interesting and instructive history 
could be written on. the care of the teeth. 
We have plenty of tomes which deal with 
battles, treaties, kings and presidents. But 
the history of dentistry is not so well 
known. There is no denying that the 
record of Lewis and Clark makes entertain- 
ing reading, but we should like to know 
some day how Daniel Boone, or, to come 
closer home, how pioneers in the Chemung 
valley wresled with wicked molars. 

The early settler, or for that matter, our 
forefathers, who may have lived in settled 
European communities, were indeed un- 
fortunate if their teeth bothered them. The 
science of dentistry is new. Great-great- 
grandfathers, who suffered from diseased. 
molars, kept alive if his resistance was 
strong, otherwise, he died from one of a 
score of diseases now attributed to local 
infections. Faith in “the good old days” 
has no foundation in fact. The average 
age of Americans approimates 55 years. 
In the days of King John, it was less than 
20 years. The difference represents the 
advancement of science—Elmira Adver- 
tiser. 





STOP A BIT AND GRIN 


When your castles all are falling, 
And your hopes are growing dim; 
When trouble’s on you calling, 
And you can’t get rid of him; 
When the world looks dark and lowering 
And the sun is out of sight; 
When your soul with dread is cowering 
And you want to quit the fight— 
Pucker up your lips and whistle, 
Stop a bit and grin; 
Start right in and smash old trouble, 
Swat him on the chin; 
Be a game sport in the battle, 
Stick it out and win; 
But, no matter how you struggle, 
Don’t forget the grin. 


For fortune loves the fighter, 
Loves the man with grit to smile, 
When his fate hangs in the balance 
And his manhood is on trial. 
So, whatever is the trouble, 
Stop a bit and grin, 
Pucker up your lips and whistle, 
Then—wade—in. 
—Boy’s World. 





ORIGIN OF ROMAN COLLAR 

“The Roman collar as worn by the clergy 
in English-speaking countries,” writes a 
reader, “is the collar worn by the Italian 
clergy. It was given by Pope Pius IX to 
Cardinal Manning to be worn as a distinc- 
tive mark by the English Catholic clergy. 
Up to then and since the Reformation the 
priests could not wear any distinctive mark 
on account of persecutions.” 
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PATENTS 


Time counts in applying for’ patents. 





Don't risk 
delay in protecting your ideas. Send sketch or 
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Office), Washington, D. 
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THE OLD WOOLEN TAILORING CO., Dept.305 Chicago, Ul, 








Ii Gives complete information how to reduce static 
and get more volume. Tells 
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aa MAKE $5 to $10 ae 


introducing Ware’s Iron Rust and Stain Re- 
| Everybody wants it; everybody buys. Just send 
SAMPLE 


how it’ te done, VEGE-LENE CO., Desk 21, Warsaw, N.Y. 
AGENTS cs: FREE 227! 
La DERMA CO.. DEPT. RS, ST LOUIS. Mo. 


TE T LANK" and free Guide Books 


before disclosing inventions. Send modelor sketch and descrip- 
tion of your invention for Inspection & Instructions Free. tons 
Reasonable. 4. Evans & Co., 850 Ninth. Washington, D. 


Agents—Make a dollar an hour. Sell M 
a e~ at yor — leaks in 
ensi mple pac ree ee 
MFG. CO., Dept. 312, Amsterdam, N 
Device washes and dries win- 


AG E id ¥ %S dows, sweeps, cleans walls, 


scrubs, MARDEN ee Costs less oe brooms. Over ,~ profit. Write 


., $3.10 


McCali’s 
Youth's Companion (116 issues)....22 
ADDRESS THE PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. G 
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The worst attacks of ASTHMA and the asthmatic symptoms of Hay Fever positively relieved and 
checked in from ten seconds to three minutes by the use of Dr. R. SCHIFFMANN’S ASTHMADOR, 
which reaches directly the seat of the disease giving instant relief and insuring sweet and comfortable 
sleep in bed, to those otherwise unable to sleep except in a chair. Send your name and address plainly 
written on a postal card for a treatment absolutely FREE, Make us prove our claim without costing 


youacent. ASTHMADOR is sold by Druggists generally, all over the world. Send your address for 
a convincing free treatment to 


R. SCHIFFMANN CO., 1734 N. Main St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
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How Smoke Penetrates 

We all know the penetrating 
nature of smoke. As an illus- 
tration—the smoke from a leaky 
stove, smokepipe, or chimney will 
make its way into every nook and 
corner of a room, into the closets, 
and it will even saturate the cloth- 
ing. Your nose will detect it quick- 
ly and your eyes will feel it. Ex- 
actly in th® same way the smoke 
of DR. BLOSSER’S REMEDY, 
when drawn into the mouth and 
exhaled through the nose, will 
penetrate remote and hidden tubes 
and cavities, nooks and recesses of 
the head. In order to get rid of ca- 
tarrh it is necessary to secure the 
proper smoking remedy, and use 
it regularly for a sufficient length 
of time. 


AUGUST 22, 1925 





yw to Get Rid of Cata 


Instead of taking harsh or drastic internal medicines that upset the stomach, you sim- 
ply inhale the pleasant, harmless smoke of Dr. Blosser’s Medical Cigarettes. 

These cigarettes are made from wholesome, medicinal herbs, flowers and berries, and 
when smoked produce a soothing, healing, medicated vapor which reaches various nooks 
and corners of the respiratory tract. They contain NO TOBACCO, NO CUBEBS; ARE NON- 
HABIT FORMING, and may be used by women and children as well as men. 








The great difficulty in the successful treatment 
of catarrh is the problem of applying directly to 
the inflamed and ulcerated membranes a healing 
remedy that will reach the intricate air pas- 
sages of the head, nose, throat and bronchial tubes. 

It is the height of folly to try to heal inflamma- 
tion and ulceration in these parts by medicine 
swallowed into the stomach, 

It is equally foolish to try to heal a disease by a 
local application that does not reach half the dis- 
eased parts. 

In these two things we have the explanation 
of the failure of the majority of catarrh remedies 
and treatments, 

One set of remedies is taken into the stomach, 
and they fail—every one of them. 

Another set consists of sprays, douches, oint- 
ments, or balms, which reach only a small portion 
of the diseased parts; whether the medicine itself 
has healing virtue or not, it cannot heal where it 
does not reach. All remedies applied in those 
ways are a failure, and must be, no matter what 
they are composed of. 

In contrast with all these things is Dr. Blosser’s 
Remedy It consists of a warm vapor, heavily 
laden with the medical extract of the Remedy, 
which can be sent to every affected part. 














Fig. 1 shows the wide extent to which 
Catarrh may spread all through the head 
and nose, down the throat, and possibly 








Fig.2 shows how little can be done with 
a spray from an atomizer. See how much 
of the catarrhal area remains untouched. 


How to Know When 
You Have Catarrh 


An uncured cold results in ca- 
tarrh. 

If you catch one cold after an- 
other; if your eyes are inflamed! 
and watery; if there is a huskiness 
of the voice; if there is a constant 
discharge from the nose, forming 
scabs, or the dropping of phlegmin- 
tothe throat causing frequent spit- 
ting of white, yellowish or green- 
ish mucus, withan offensive breath; 
if there is difficulty in breathing 
with the mouth closed, or the loss 
of the sense of.smell or taste, you 
may know you have catarrh, 

Catarrh frequently leads to 
failure of hearing with ringing, 
roaring, popping noises in the 
head, or even total deafness. 

















Fig. 3 shows how little can be done with 
a salve (ointment or balm). See how much 
of the catarrhal area remains untouched. 








Fig. 4 shows the same parts that are 
shown in Fig. 1, but it is shown black be- 








into the lungs. Notice the slender tubes 
through which a remedy must goto reach 
A, E,and F. A successful remedy must 
reach all these portions, See Fig. 4 











sage through which the disease entered, 












Sphenoidal Sinus. A_ slender passage Upper, Middle and Lower Meatus. 
A. way allows catarrh to enter here causing B, C, D F 





EXPLANATION OF DIAGRAMS 


The same fetter refers to the same part in each of the cuts 


* Catarrh locates itself in these 


and often causing an enlargement of the tur- 


cause the smoke vaporfrom Dr. Blosser's 
Remedy can be made to reach every part. 
Compare this with Figs. 2 and 3 and you 
will readily see why other methods fail. 
Dr. Blosser’s Remedy “Hits the spot.” 











Middle Ear. Catarrh enters through the 


’ I * Eustachian tubes, giving rise to head 
a deep-seated headache. The smoke-vapor of passages, giving rise to a catarrhal discharge noises and deafness. 
Dr. Blosser’s Remedy enters by the same pas- 


The smoke-vapor of Dr. 


Blosser’s Remedy enters by the same tubes 


binates which surround corresponding mea- and arrests the disease. 


tuses. Dr. Blosser’s Remedy is applied di- 
rectly to these parts. G 
E Frontal Sinus. 

*into this Sinus through a narrow tube, 
the infundibulum, causing neuralgic pains in 
the forehead. The smoke-vapor of Dr. Blos- 
ser’s Remedy gets at the disease through the J 
same passage that it entered. ? 


Catarrh makes its way H 


External opening of the nostrils. 
The Mouth, 


The Throat, where catarrh causes sore 
* throat or laryngitis, etc. 


The Lungs and Bronchial Tubes, where 
* catarrh causes bronchial troubles. 


Mail this Coupon for TRIAL PACKAGE 





Name ..... 


fown .. 











THE BLOSSSER CO., 1009 B.P., ATLANTA, GA. 


Please send by mail your trial package, containing eight Dr. Blosser’s Cigarettes for which I 
enclose ten cents (coin or stamps) to cover postage and packing. 
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